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The Psychology of Deafness in Children! 
By Grorce L. Drennan, M.D., F.A.A.P. 


Jacksonville, Illinois 


Sen gropings of a blind man no longer make a comic turn 

upon the stage. Apparently, they did some three centuries 
ago when Shakespeare wrote his “Merchant of Venice.” The 
time has gone, too, when visible suffering can raise a laugh. 
Yet the mental and therefore the invisible struggles of the 
man who is deaf, or the woman who sits lonely among her 
chattering family because she cannot catch what they say, 
or the child who sits forlornly in the corner because his 
family have relegated him to this position because they 
think he is a blight on their family tree, are still considered 
humorous. 

Why, vou may ask, should anyone besides an otologist, 
psychologist, or psychiatrist presume to discuss the subject 
of “The Psychology of Deafness in Children?” The answer 
is evident. To the pediatrician and family physician is en- 
trusted the care of more than 90 per cent of all children. 
And, since deafness, partial or total, affects as many as 
3,000,000 children, the pediatrician and family physician 
who are to care for these children must be usefully informed 
about them. 

Ten years’ experience with the children in a residential 
school for the deaf, whose daily attendance has averaged 


*Read before the Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Section, Illinois 
State Medical Society, May 21, 1940, Peoria, Illinois. Reprinted, with 
permission, from the Illinois Medical Journal, March, 1941 (vol. 79, 
no. 3). 
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between 500 and 600, and 70 per cent of whom are under 
15 years of age, has led me to summarize some of my ob- 
servations. To one who is not expertly trained in psychology 
and psychiatry such observations have been exceedingly 
interesting. Medical literature, with reference to deafness 
and the psychological reactions associated, lends very little 
assistance to such a study. 

In order to avoid confusion in terminology I wish to 
preface my remarks with a brief statement relative to the 
classification of deafness. At a meeting of the Conference of 
Executives of American Schools for the Deaf in June, 1937, 
the committee on nomenclature reported as follows: 


The committee is very much concerned over the very evident effort 
of certain groups and individuals to classify the deaf and the hard of 
hearing, not from the true physical angle, but from the wholly false 
basis of ability to speak and to use language. In other words there 
are many who are developing a new and most damaging terminology. 
They say that the deaf are those who are born without hearing or 
who lose it before the acquisition of speech. They go on to say that 
those who suffer a hearing loss after speech and language have been 
established are hard of hearing. They are very vague in their wording 
but leave the layman and the parent with the impression that the 
child who loses hearing after speech and language have been acquired 
(the adventitiously deaf) is hard of hearing. This is taking place in 
different parts of the country today and if continued and followed by 
teachers will prove a sad day for the deaf child’s education and his 
future happiness. The committee desires to go on record, and begs 
the Conference to do likewise, as condemning such misleading and 
erroneous terminology. 

Because of general use and misunderstanding, because of the desire 
of the profession to lessen the possibility of confusion, and because 
the terms are obsolete and are not commonly used by experienced 
educators, it is strongly recommended as part of this report that the 
following terms no longer be considered in our terminology, and 
that their use henceforth be discontinued: Deaf-mute, deaf and 
dumb, semi-mute, semi-deaf, and mute. Furthermore, in the same 
way, the term “deafened,” which has been used to designate the 
hard of hearing, has confused many and has been used by individuals 
to mean the deaf. The term is not needed; it is superfluous and 
confusing, and acts as a protection to certain advertising agencies to 
the detriment of the deaf. 

Finally, these definitions are proposed: 

1. THE DEAF: Those in whom the sense of hearing is non- 
functional for the ordinary purposes of life. 

This general group is made up of two distinct classes based entirely 
on the time of the loss of hearing. 

(a) The congenitally deaf—those who were born deaf. 

(b) The adventitiously deaf—those who were born with normal 
hearing but in whom the sense of hearing became non-functional 
later through illness or accident. 
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2. THE HARD OF HEARING: Those in whom the sense of 
hearing, although defective, is functional with or without a hear- 
ing aid. 

I present the findings of this committee which were 
adopted by the Conference to show the interest and activity 
of that group. 

George Shambaugh has said, “No one knows the extent 
of the World of Silence.” I would change this to say, “No 
one knows the loneliness of the World of Silence.” Only 
those of us whose work puts us in close contact with deaf 
children seem to appreciate the many heartaches which go 
on in those children. Heartaches which are so often hidden 
behind a mask of innocent and unconscious happiness which 
is the norma] heritage of all children. Often the child does 
not know that he is deaf, very often he thinks he is actually 
stupid because he does not get along as well as the other 
children, with the result that he develops a feeling of in- 
feriority. Those whose hearing has been defective from birth 
or early childhood and is chronic, must endure the con- 
dition to the end of their days—without respite or relief. 
Probably no one but the patient himself can fully under- 
stand the mental strain imposed by defective hearing. Even 
his nearest relatives may fall into the delusion that he could 
hear what they say so much better if he would only take 
the trouble to attend more carefully. They may come to 
think that he gives his friends unnecessary trouble by a cer- 
tain mental laziness. 

In proportion to the severity of their deafness most pa- 
tients are forced into a degree of alertness and effort greater 
than that of people with normal hearing. They are, as it 
were, forever at the end of a very bad telephone line. The 
most casual remark comes to them in an incomplete, often 
in a distorted, form. They struggle to keep up with general 
conversation by qualities akin to those of a detective piecing 
together imperfect clues, half a phrase here and another 
there, to gain somehow or other the sense of what is said. 

In a certain proportion of instances, such an unending 
struggle becomes beyond the capacity of the patient to sus- 
tain. In whole or in part, he gives it up and becomes more 
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or less isolated, acutely unhappy, or apathetic. But it is 
clearly wrong to say that such a patient is lazy or inatten- 
tive. At the onset of deafness every sufferer makes an effort 
to hold his normal place in life. Despair and relaxation of 
the struggle only begin as the result of persistent failure. 

How is the deaf child to know that he does not hear well? 
He thinks of his ears only as a piece of skin with many 
folds which hangs on the side of his head and must be 
washed so that he may pass maternal inspection before 
going to school. To him these folds of skin have no other 
purpose, and only after many years, years of endless strain 
on the nervous system, it is found that his hearing mecha- 
nism has been at fault. 

Hearing and seeing are the two senses which give us in- 
formation of the surrounding world, while taste, touch, and 
muscle sense tell only of the things with which we come 
into immediate contact, and smell, though a sense for remote 
objects does not serve man greatly in that capacity. The 
world of the child who is both deaf and blind is pitifully 
small. He moves in the larger world but is not a part of it. 

The tragedy of blindness is widely recognized, because the 
disabilities of blindness are frequently brought home to us 
when we find ourselves in darkness. But deafness strikes no 
such cords of sympathy. Yet the deaf are at the very least 
as handicapped as the blind, for deafness is isolation and 
utter loneliness in a large world, the joy of which springs 
from social contact. Deafness in many instances is an even 
greater handicap because the inability to hear frequently 
results in the inability to comprehend. The deaf much more 
than the blind are thrown on their own resources. Gregari- 
ousness, the most precious of joys, is denied them. They 
stand isolated while the blind join in the melee of life. To 
them is lost the most vital stimulus, the sound of the spoken 
voice, which brings language, sets thoughts astir, and keeps 
us in the intellectual company of our neighbors. 

Children are normally social beings, they receive biologi- 
cal sustenance from gregarious living. When the deaf child 
finds he can no longer communicate with or understand his 
companions, is it any wonder that he feels isolated, that he is 
depressed, that he feels persecuted? 
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That hearing and speech are important in the normal de- 
velopment of a child may be seen when we compare the 
deaf with the hearing child between the ages of two and 
seven years, It will be found that the deaf child is at a stand- 
still while the hearing child is developing rapidly. Every 
moment of his awakening life he receives items of education 
through his hearing, so that not only are speech and lan- 
guage being continuously impressed upon his cerebral cen- 
ters but by ceaseless reiteration they are stored up as sensory 
and motor memories. Thus the language-appreciating and 
language-producing centers being intimately related, speech 
becomes automatic before education of the centers concerned 
with writing and more difficult language training begins, 
centers of later development in the history of the race than 
those of mere speech, and preceded in the normal child by 
a pre-speech era of gesture language. It is this pre-speech 
era which becomes more fixed and consequently easier of use 
in the deaf child, to the detriment of oral training. Automatic 
speech is of high importance, and the training of the speech 
center in those children who become deaf at an early age 
would help them to approach the normal child’s automatism. 

The value of hearing in the physiological development of 
the normal child is shown by comparing the blind child 
with the deaf child. The former has far less difficulties in 
education. A main gate of instruction is closed to him, it 
is true, but it is one by which general effects rather than 
exact thought impressions reach the brain. If he hears, the 
speech progresses as rapidly as in the normal child, and 
his intellectual development proceeds at a nearly equal 
rate. Children who become deaf early in life obtain their 
general effects through the eye, but owing to their aural 
defect, they can neither obtain impressions of exact thought 
nor formulate their own thoughts in exact terms, so that 
they begin school on the intellectual state of a child of two. 
Plainly put, the deaf child’s intellectual development is ar- 
rested for four or five years. 

The study of deafness by modern experimental method is 
bringing about an entirely new conception of its nature. 
Probably the most important advance is in our knowledge 
about defects of hearing which do not amount to total loss. 
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In this field, the gravity of the handicap, its stunting and 
withering effect on mental development and mental well- 
being in children are being shown as never before. 

It has long been generally realized that children totally 
deaf from birth or infancy cannot learn to talk by natural 
means. They are taught to speak by laborious and artificial 
methods, and their whole education, although in many in- 
stances successful to an amazing degree, is based on artificial 
processes. Today it is plain that there is no such thing as a 
clear cut border-line between the “deaf and dumb” and that 
large section of the population of every age which suffers 
from defective hearing. The effects of deafness are to be seen 
in the little untaught deaf child, whose only method of 
communication with his parents is often crude gesture, and 
who knows nothing outside his own tiny world of sense 
experience. 

A second important fact lies in the hereditary tendencies 
to speech. We represent a long line of speaking ancestors, 
the first of which existed untold ages ago, and are the out- 
come of an evolution which has slowly elaborated those 
parts of the central nervous system concerned with speech 
from the beginning of our remote ancestry. The power to 
develop similar structural connections of nerve-cells and 
fibers has been handed on through countless generations, 
and rendered more and more perfect in each, until we are 
born with a potentiality to develop as complex and perfect 
nervous arrangement as those of an individual who has 
preceded us. Thus the speech centers have been made more 
apt for expressing exact thought, and there is not only a 
hereditary tendency to speak, but also a hereditary tendency 
to develop the general faculties through and by speech. 

The deaf child is engaged in a continual struggle to make 
himself understood and to understand others, but unlike the 
hearing child and the blind child, his natural yearning, in- 
cluding hereditary tendencies to speak, go unsatisfied. 

Secondly, there is the effect of deafness on the patient’s 
own speech. This involves a series of problems. Speech has 
been described by a great neurologist, Sir Henry Head, as 
a “March of events, acquired step by step in the life of the 
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individual.” It is true that the earlier years of life are those 
in which speech development is most rapid. The normal 
child of five speaks with fluency and with a considerable 
vocabulary. He has not, however, finished learning to talk. 
That is a process which continues without stop so long as 
life lasts. Not all of them are adopted and used, but even in 
old age, the listener with normal hearing probably makes 
some of them his own. 

Besides this, the meaning of known words and expressions 
is constantly being enriched by further experience. The word 
“Mississippi,” after the inundation of 1937, acquired a new 
meaning in the minds of those who heard an eyewitness 
broadcast a description of burst banks and flooded town. 
Still more did its meaning alter in the minds of those made 
homeless by the floods. 

Karl Menninger asks: “Has hearing more to do with the 
life of a man than that of mere auditory orientation.” It 
certainly has. The vast majority of deaf individuals, some 
time during the course of their lives develop a feeling of in- 
feriority which is exceedingly hard to overcome. When we 
add to this a peculiar sensitiveness, we have a difficult prob- 
lem with which to deal. Of course, we realize that all handi- 
capped individuals feel that life owes them something, but 
the adjustment toward a handicap seems more difficult with 
deaf persons than with others. Being without the intellectual 
companionship and feeling that they are not sure of them- 
selves when it comes to understanding what is said, adding to 
this a certain amount of confusion and nerve strain, the deaf 
child becomes metamorphosed. He loses his cheerfulness, 
he resents the actions of others, he feels his isolation. 

Ruth Brickner in her very excellent and scientific treatise 
states that there is a psychiatric principle that under un- 
bearable emotional stress an individual will break down in 
the direction of the weaker supports of the psychic struc- 
ture. All of us who are dealing with the deaf know that there 
occur all too frequently emotional explosions. By this, I 
mean an unstable mental condition, which is very often 
caused by the deafness itself which forces the patient into 
an apathetic state almost bordering on melancholia, Such 
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a condition may result in a complete nervous breakdown 
or insanity. Dr. Brickner claims that the deaf suffer from 
depression and a feeling of persecution. “For to the uncon- 
scious mind, that level of our emotional life in which primi- 
tive love and ego trends have their roots, acquired deafness 
is a mutilating blow to which the primitive response is rage 
and hatred.” Add to these two states a feeling of isolation, 
and is it any wonder that these children present the prob- 
lems that they do? 

The problem of deafness is an important one and has re- 
ceived little or no consideration, either from the family 
physician, pediatrician or specialist until the past few years. 
For centuries the deaf child was considered a hopeless prob- 
lem. The child of school age who could not hear was usually 
placed in the class for those who comprehended slowly or 
else relegated to a seclusion which made life almost un- 
bearable. In those tender years it was impossible for him 
to appreciate that he was suffering from a definite handicap. 
Until recently, there was no concern; neither child, nor 
parent, nor doctor appreciated the seriousness of the condi- 
tion. Draining ears usually received some consideration, but 
this was confined to an attempt to stop the discharge. 
There is an old adage about there being two types of deaf- 
ness, one (curable) due to wax in the ear, and the other (un- 
curable) is sent to the otolaryngologist. Fortunately this 
pessimistic teaching is no longer true. 

Schambaugh has said “Childhood is rightly regarded as 
the most precarious period in life so far as the ears are 
concerned. Early childhood is the danger period in the de- 
velopment of those profound defects of hearing that result in 
deaf-mutism.” Sixty to seventy per cent of deaf children 
become deaf before the age of three and eighty per cent 
before five years of age. The preschool years are the pre- 
carious years. 

Then is it any wonder that embarrassment, reticence, in- 
feriority, hatred, rage, and all the emotional reactions should 
develop in the child who cannot take part in the activities 
of the family, the games with his companions, or the story 
tellings of his associates. 
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To add to his handicap his parents, too, often look upon 
him as a burden, put him in a corner, or a secluded room and 
make him feel he is not wanted. 

A discussion of any phase of the subject of deafness is not 
complete without reference to prevention. I need not empha- 
size that many of the psychological reactions in the deaf 
child may be helped if proper psychological procedures are 
employed. The psychiatrist who understands children and 
who can fathom the problems of the deaf child is a most 
valuable consultant. 

In very recent years the beginning of formal education of 
the deaf child at an early age, namely the preschool or kin- 
dergarten classes, has aided greatly in the prevention of 
many of the psychological problems. 

More important, however, is the prevention of those dis- 
eases which produce deafness. It may be beyond the re- 
sources of modern epidemiology to stamp out nasopharyngeal 
infections and the infectious diseases, but much has been 
done and more will be done. Proper prenatal care may prove 
more beneficial than is at present predicted in the develop- 
ment of the fetus. Proper care during infancy and childhood 
will do much to improve the health of our babies. Combine 
this with immunization against diseases for which we have 
immunizing agents and which predispose to middle-ear in- 
fections, namely, whooping cough, scarlet fever, diphtheria, 
measles and smallpox and much will be accomplished in 
the prevention of otitis media and its complications. Add to 
these the early diagnosis of communicable diseases and the 
prompt administration of anti-toxins, vaccines, anti-sera and 
convalescent sera and in many more instances will these 
dire complications, which are so frequently more serious 
than the disease itself, be prevented. 

The early diagnosis, prompt and energetic treatment of 
epidemic cerebrospinal meningitis, which, to name one dis- 
ease only, is the cause in twenty per cent of all the adventi- 
tiously deaf, will certainly diminish the number who have 
their auditory nerve destroyed by a toxic neuritis. 

Within the province of the family physician and pediatri- 
cian lies the early diagnosis of communicable diseases and 
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infection of the middle ear. Many of these need not occur 
if the nasopharynx of the healthy child is not allowed to 
become a center of latent sepsis. 

When the conflagration has started and has spread to the 
middle ear, it is well to remember that it is not a minor 
condition which is being dealt with, but ar insidious threat 
to hearing and even to life. Much marring of life can be 
prevented and much happiness brought about by the pre- 
vention of those diseases which so frequently result in deaf- 
ness in children. 


DISCUSSION 


Dr. Ropert H. Gavutt, Evanston: Dr. Drennan has very 
aptly referred to 3,000,000 children of school age in the 
United States who have defective hearing. That is the figure 
that has been furnished by Dr. Harvey Fletcher of Bell 
Telephone Laboratories in New York City. It is based upon 
examinations of hearing in schools in New York City and 
elsewhere. 

I lately took occasion to send one of my students to con- 
sult the Psychological Abstracts—a journal that publishes 
abstracts of the psychologic literature produced in the 
United States—and I asked him to find out the number of 
articles of a scientific nature that had been published within 
the preceding five years and which could be interpreted as 
dealing with the fundamental problems of education gen- 
erally. From among these I asked him to select those which 
dealt with basic problems of the education of the deaf and 
hard of hearing. He found that about five eighths of one 
per cent of all this literature in the United States is devoted 
to the fundamentals of teaching and training these 3,000,000 
children who suffer from defects of hearing. To that situation 
I believe we may in very large measure trace whatever back- 
ward state of education of these classes may be found to 
exist. I am not disparaging teachers of the deaf. I am sure 
that in the last several years they have improved their work 
immensely. But I believe they would get on much better 
were the rest of us whose business it is to carry on research 
doing what lies in our power to do. 
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I want to mention one thing that occurred to me while 
Dr. Drennan was reading his thoughtful paper. You and I 
have as a matter of course learned to use two or more 
senses in co-operation. I was talking some time ago with a 
friend of mine who spoke of the difficulty he had had one 
evening a short while previously in hearing what the actors 
in a play were saying on the stage. When he took up his 
opera glasses and saw their faces distinctly he heard them 
much more clearly than before. His eyes help his ears. It 
is so with us in ordinary conversation. On one occasion I 
was seated near a woman about forty or forty-five years of 
age who is very close to being totally deaf. I remarked to 
her “You are a very good lip-reader.” She said: “Do you 
see what I am doing with my hands?” She was grasping the 
arm of the wooden chair in which I was seated. She said 
further: “I see your face and at the same time I feel your 
chair vibrate with your speech and that helps me to know 
what you say.” On her own initiative she had got hold of an 
important thing and had confirmed in her own experience 
the results of experiments that I had performed in my own 
laboratory which had shown me that when the deaf are 
trained, through whatever avenue, to feel the vibrations that 
correspond to speech while at the same time they observe the 
speaker’s face they can add from fourteen to twenty-five 
per cent to their expertness in understanding spoken lan- 
guage. 

A day or two ago I received a letter from a woman in 
Los Angeles who described herself as totally deaf. She 
said that a friend had given her a hearing aid with a bone- 
conduction appliance. She got no satisfaction from using it 
in the ordinary manner but when she held the bone piece in 
her fingers she could feel the vibrations of spoken language 
and that thus she was aided in understanding speech. 

So it is, I am more than ever convinced, that there may 
be a deal of profit in pushing experiments that are aimed 
toward discovering and perfecting ways and means for pro- 
moting the co-operation of sense, such as vision and touch 
or vibration. If those of us whose business it is to go about 
research will but stick to it we shall find the way and it will 
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be of great advantage to the profoundly deaf in relation 
both to the interpretation and the production of speech. 
This is one thing that we are doing in my laboratory. 

I shall mention another piece of work that we are doing. 
We call it the “re-education of hearing.” I have been visited 
again and again, as you have also, by people who have re- 
cently purchased a hearing aid and who complain that they 
are not obtaining from it all the benefit that they think they 
should have and many of them are greatly discouraged. 
Some of them are ready to discard their instrument. Now if 
you have been going on with defective hearing during a 
period of years it is most probable that your defect is more 
serious in one range of frequencies than in another. Your 
audiogram shows the people who deal with hearing aids in 
what part of the range you need correction. Usually they 
are able to make an aid for you which will bring auditory 
stimuli to you in a much more normal relation of pitch and 
intensity than that to which you have been accustomed. 
From that moment your auditory experience is so unfamiliar 
to you that you are unable to make it out and you become 
discouraged. 

In our laboratory we are trying to devise ways and means 
whereby we can help such people without too great labor to 
train themselves to use the hearing aid that should be a boon 
to them. This is what we call “re-education of hearing.” 
I think it is a good track to follow for some time to come. 

You men who are daily treating your patients are con- 
fronted with innumerable problems of a medical nature of 
which I am totally ignorant. And these same patients bristle 
with psychologic problems. In a broad sense they can be 
described as problems of learning and of personality de- 
velopment. So little has been done in this area that we 
can truthfully say the surface has been no more than 
scratched. 


What May the Supervisor Do With 
the Dull-Normal Child? 


By Wiiu1am J. Marra, B.S. 


Instructor in the Kansas School 
Olathe, Kansas 


A CONSTANT problem for supervisors in schools for the deaf 

is that of the dull-normal children under their care. Of 
all the children in the state schools for the deaf none is so 
badly neglected as the dull-normal child. 

The wen child, according to a noted psychologist, 
has a mental rating within the limits of 75-90 IQ. He is not 
feeble-minded, but he lacks in all-round mental capacity 
or ability. He has a feeling of inferiority and personal in- 
adequacy. He is left to shift for himself. He does not mingle 
with the other boys in the dormitory who are more fortunate 
than he is, and he does not ask questions for fear of being 
ridiculed for his stupidity or ignorance. He drags along as 
well as he can with an ever-increasing feeling of inferiority. 
Not knowing what his duties in the dormitory are, or what 
the supervisor expects of him, he lets his mind wander from 
one thing to another or sits looking out of the window, lost 
in a world of day dreams. He has a limited vocabulary 
and poor powers of retention. He is so much the target of 
ridicule that he acquires an attitude of fear and distrust. 
He is nervous, irritable and stubborn. The more mentally 
confused he becomes the less he remembers, and the less he 
remembers the more he is criticized. He soon develops anti- 
social attitudes toward the school and other boys. He feels 
the supervisor does not care for him and that the world in 
general is against him. 

A few years ago the writer was supervisor of larger boys 
in one of the state schools for the deaf in the South. He had 
about seventy-five boys under his charge. Many of them 
were dull-normal, over-age, lacking in initiative and self- 
reliance, untidy and unkempt. Some were at the academic 
level of third and fourth grade. They were shunned by the 
rest of the boys because they were “dummies.” This attitude 
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the writer decided to attempt to change. He had the dull- 
normal boys’ rooms made attractive. Copies of interesting 
magazines, such as Life, Look, The National Geographic, 
and others, were obtained. Pictures were hung on the walls, 
and a small radio was installed. A number of the rooms were 
furnished with rugs, and other steps were taken to lend 
some color and charm to the environment. Pretty soon the 
brighter boys were drawn to these rooms by curiosity, and 
they remained because they really enjoyed being there. 
The dull-normal boys enjoyed having them as visitors. The 
presence of the visitors encouraged them to take an interest 
in things around them, and they made efforts to improve. 
However, the novelty soon wore off, and the dull-normal 
boys were once more left to themselves. The writer made 
another attempt. He set up a ping-pong tournament among 
the boys, pitting the dull-normal] against the brighter ones. 
They became quite chummy with each other, but it is sad to 
relate that when the tournament was over the dull-normal 
boys were left out in the cold as before. 

What should the supervisor do with these boys? Should he 
keep on making efforts to lift them up, or should he let them 
float along the best they can? 
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By Avan B. Crammatts, M.A., and 
Max FriepMan, BS. 
Instructors in the New York School 
White Plains, New York 
HE THEME of this convention is: “Moulding Educational 
Opportunities for the Deaf for the World of Tomorrow 
with the Tools of Today.” It might be well before tooling 
up for tomorrow to estimate the capabilities of our tools, 
their limits and how they may be most effectively employed. 
In judging the efficiency of our tools it is necessary to look 
to what they have produced in the past. This paper is con- 
cerned with the tools for moulding character and the effi- 
ciency and proper use of such of these tools as are now extant 
in schools for the deaf as shown by their products, the gradu- 
ates. 

In the words of the late Dr. J. Schuyler Long, a farsighted 
educator of the deaf: “The place to test the success of an 
educational system is not in the schoolroom nor in conversa- 
tion over the social teacup, but out where men toil and earn 
their daily bread.” 

Accepting Dr. Long’s thesis, how are we to measure the 
character training in our educational system as shown “out 
where men toil and earn their daily bread”? The line of 
attack for this paper was to seek the judgment of graduates 
who have made good and whose occupation or interest in 
the welfare of their kind has brought them into contact with 
large groups of deaf persons. Letters were sent to a selected 
list of deaf leaders, seeking their opinions of the character 
traits, both good and bad, of the deaf people they have 
known. They were also asked to suggest means whereby 
the schools might improve their character training tools. 
The group included welfare workers, placement officers, 
teachers, clergymen, officials in organizations of the deaf 
and others whose efforts in the line of welfare of the deaf 


* A paper read before the Section on Social and Character Training, 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf, Fulton, Missouri, 
June 25, 1941. 
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have brought them to the fore; a list of those who replied is 
appended to this paper. An effort was made to include all 
geographic sections of the country and all national organ- 
izations of the deaf. No formal questionnaire was attempted, 
with the thought that more spontaneous opinions would be 
obtained by an informal approach. 

The validity of the paper as a scientific study may be open 
to question, but the intention was not a scientific evalua- 
tion. Clues rather than conclusions were sought, the opinions 
of deaf persons which would carry weight with the profession 
and might also provide food for thought and judgment of 
our procedures. It was thought that persons in frequent con- 
tact with the adult deaf might point flaws that educators, 
in their closeness to problems of the deaf as children, might 
have overlooked. 

Taking these opinions as merely opinions and as possible 
guides for future study and thought, let us examine them 
and consider their implications toward school policy. A ma- 
jority of those who replied stated that the deaf are not a 
class apart, that there is no typical deaf man and that char- 
acteristics are individual and a matter of degree. Three 
quotations will express the general attitude: 

To begin with, I do not think there is such a thing as an average 
deaf person, although I use the term frequently. Each . . . I try to 
treat as an individual. The best one can say is that they are all human 
beings and subject to vagaries. 

... but I cannot state that they are afflicted to a degree which is 
excessive of people in the various levels of intelligence. 

The difference, then, is one of degree rather than of kind. And all 
generalizations, in the end, must be qualified. 

With these qualifications, a variety of traits were named. 
Some of the traits most frequently mentioned will be listed 
below, with quotations which seemed to state the case most 
aptly. Discussion of possible remedies will accompany each. 

Lack of a Spirit of Co-operation: “Among the deaf, there 
is no question to the fact that the leaders are most often 
the targets of those less active and prominent, and without 
any cause whatever.” “I do not feel that they are particular- 
ly co-operative. They can be taught to work with others who 
will help them. This they do not at present seem able to 
do.” 
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One of the replies offered the following suggestion for 
combating this tendency: “I dare say that one of the great- 
est faults of the deaf is a lack of co-operation. I believe that 
the schools can and should greatly overcome this failing, 
and the extracurricular activities at schools give a wonderful 
opportunity for this.” Schools for the deaf do have a great 
variety of these extracurricular activities, but in some cases 
there is a tendency on the part of the staff to take over 
management of such activities to get them done—to save 
time and to have them done “well.” There arises a question 
here as to whether the value of extracurricular activities lies 
in getting things done with the least possible trouble to a 
heavily burdened staff or in building leaders and intelligent 
followers. 

Another point is suggested by the comment here quoted: 
“Their combative tendencies are often aggravated instead of 
minimized by group friction.” What is it in the community 
life of the school that causes this friction and can it be turned 
to constructive account toward minimizing combativeness 
rather than aggravating it? Why is it that from the minia- 
ture community of the school there are so few group experi- 
ences that the pupils can carry over into the larger life of 
their communities out of school? Can it be that the co-opera- 
tion exacted by the schools is not understood, nor its value 
realized, by the pupils? 

Lack of Initiative and Self-reliance: “They are very de- 
pendent; too much is done for them at school. Seldom does 
a deaf pupil have an opportunity to solve his own problems. 
I would prefer to have deaf pupils spend some time in doing 
this, even in preference to loss of some trade instruction.” 
“Sheltered and protected and watched over most of the time 
during their formative years, they tend to lose initiative 
and self-reliance.” 

Two quotations seem to cover fairly well the school’s part 
in developing these traits: “The opportunity to forge to the 
front through individual initiative is lacking. Usually the 
youth who possesses large initiative is constantly running 
afoul of ‘rules,’ and meeting with discipline for being ‘out 
of line.’ He is apt to grow bitter and suspicious of repressive 
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authority.” “Pupils of higher grades should be encouraged 
in student government because self-government permits 
them to think freely and decide for themselves; it helps to 
encourage co-operation among themselves as it would out 
in the world. Yes, govern themselves under school rules as 
they would govern themselves under the rules of a commu- 
nity in which they live.” 

Of course, in considering student government there will 
always arise problems of school administration, situations 
requiring mature judgment and questions of discipline. One 
correspondent offers an indictment of this attitude, saying, 
“They then return to their own artificial form of life, made 
artificial for ease of management.” It is doubtless true that 
a too extensive student government would conflict with ad- 
ministrative routine and place in the hands of children prob- 
lems requiring more mature judgment; but on the other 
hand, is it not possible to have a limited form of student 
government, concerned with the boys’ and girls’ problems 
that do not immediately affect school rules and adminis- 
trative schedules? 

Narrowmindedness: “The one thing I have deplored in 
the deaf as a group is lack of broadmindedness. Seeing every- 
thing from the standpoint of their own unique situation, they 
have a tendency to expect that people in general ought to 
see things as they do.” “I rarely find a deaf person who is 
tolerant of someone else’s viewpoint. I would personally 
say they are very opinionated and that seldom are their 
opinions their own.” “If their education means anything, it 
should mean not alone ability to comprehend but to analyze 
and carry through with an open mind.” 

It would seem that the proper solution to this problem, 
the better way for children to learn to see situations aside 
from their own particular point of view, is to take them more 
into confidence and to have occasional free discussions on 
problems of ethics. These discussions might be undertaken 
either by the classroom teachers or by the counseling staff. 
To bring the problems nearer home, why not discussions on 
school rules, disciplinary problems and problems of personal 
interest and antagonisms? It is natural for children to want 
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to know the reasons for rules affecting themselves and it 
“aggravates their combative tendencies” to have to accept 
rules for which they do not understand the reasons. Partici- 
pation in the solution of their own and others’ problems 
should bring realization that every situation has two sides, 
and considerable educational benefit should carry over there- 
from. Of course, it is vital that such discussions be under 
the direction of persons broadly tolerant and endowed with 
much tact. 

Limited Interests: “The outstanding trait I notice of the 
average deaf man of the day is a trivial mental attitude. . .. 
A serious lecture or thoughtful talk is practically unknown 
here. .. . The deaf do not seem to care for reading and the 
average deaf man is unable to express himself with force or 
conviction on the news of the day. Above all, there is a 
lukewarmness to religion.” “He (the immature product— 
drop outs, et al.) will not read, sees no need of study, passes 
his time with others of his own level, recognizes no authority 
higher than his own opinions, and sneers at those from whom 
he might learn much if only he were capable of acquiring 
further education.” 

These views seem a bit extreme, considering all classes of 
the deaf and in face of the existence of literary clubs, dra- 
matic societies, churches, welfare organizations and the like. 
However, where there is smoke there must be some fire, and 
it would be well to consider the means of preventing its 
spread. 

One way to meet such a situation would be to provide 
more intellectual opportunities and contacts in the schools. 
It is not the fault of the children that their interests are more 
or less confined to the fields of sports, movies and the like 
if the major portion of their extra-classroom time is devoted 
to such interests and in many cases practically devoid of 
intellectual stimulation. Week-ends, as a rule, are dead 
periods in mental stimulation. A good lecturer or story teller 
can provide better stimulation than the usual run of movies 
available. Too, counseling staffs are often too busy with 
policing duties to sit down and give the children the benefit 
of their companionship and wider experience. As to reading, 
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a plentiful supply of good books, a librarian who under- 
stands the deaf and a dynamic program of stimulation to 
read will raise the level of reading interest. In the past it 
was the custom of most schools to have daily assemblies, of 
about fifteen minutes’ duration, devoted to “chapel talks,” 
moral and educational lectures of an informal variety. The 
trend has been to abolish these talks and to transfer the time 
to classroom exercises. It remains a question which is the 
more profitable use of these fifteen minutes a day. It is 
our belief that these talks are a worth-while use of time from 
the viewpoint of character building; aside from that, they 
would offer an intellectual integration of the school and con- 
tact for all the children with the varied intellectual person- 
alities of the schoo] staff. 

Charity: “I hold from observation, that the former virtue 
of ‘dislike for charity,’ made into a slogan by organized 
deafdom in ‘The Deaf Do not Beg,’ has been broken down. 
. .. Hard times have apparently lowered the resistance of 
the deaf to ways of making money bordering on charity and 
begging.” “I believe that the deaf generally dislike charity 
in its full sense, but many of them gladly receive it in- 
directly, even expect it.” 

A goodly number of those answering commented on the 
weakened resistance to charity in one form or another. How- 
ever, practically all noted that this change is not confined to 
the deaf but seems to be universal and probably due to gov- 
ernment “hand outs.” A discussion of this subject might 
easily be led into the realms of political and social theory, 
but it does seem that the schools might assume a duty to 
combat this trend and build the self-reliance and self-respect 
so dearly needed by the deaf. Such a program would tie in 
with efforts to build cooperation and social responsibility. 

The traits below were not so frequently cited but seem to 
merit mention. 

Defense Mechanisms: (a variety of traits mentioned 
might be put under this heading, and such has been the treat- 
ment here) “I think I could name one distinctive trait which, 
in my mind, is excessive. The tendency to brag. I would not 
call it vanity because it is the defensive reaction from an 
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inferiority complex.” “I have noted over the years that I 
have worked with the deaf that most of them feel superior 
to their jobs; many are inclined to believe themselves more 
capable than they have proved to be.” “Most of them find 
employment not to their liking and with small pay. Not 
being able to get better pay through advancement they 
naturally get jealous over those who have risen above the 
average, thus resulting in suspicion, fault finding and knock- 
ing those above the average.” “I must admit, however, that 
the most pronounced characteristic of the.general run of 
the deaf is that of undue suspicion. In some instances I have 
found it to amount to almost an obsession.” 

This is a broad question; causes of and compensations 
for a feeling of inferiority may arise from any number of 
situations. The causes are varied, but possibly one of the 
most often present is the difficulty in communication felt in 
various degrees by a large number of the deaf. The answer 
would seem to be more spontaneous and unsupervised con- 
tacts with normal children—parties and social gatherings 
to which public or high school children are asked, or throw- 
ing open the school playgrounds to children of the neigh- 
borhood at certain periods. 

Lack of a Feeling of Social Responsibility: “T find that the 
majority of the deaf have what I call a surface politeness. 
They are courteous enough to you and, yet, they seldom 
show real consideration for your welfare; they do not realize 
how often they could save you time and energy.” “The 
‘younger generation’ from schools for the deaf are woefully 
lacking in appreciation or gratitude, expecting much without 
giving in return—not even an expression, in many cases.” 
“However, I feel that the deaf are extremely self-centered; 
they seldom feel obligated to wholeheartedly assist others.” 

Is it not possible that deaf children, reared in an institu- 
tion and their needs provided for by a process which they do 
not understand, grow up with the lack of social responsibility 
implied in the quotations above? Might not this situation of 
group living be turned to advantage in some way, possibly 
by bringing to their conscious knowledge the part they can 
play in solving problems of the school community and the 
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obligations they have to the school, their fellow pupils, the 
staff and the people of their state? How to instrument a pro- 
gram to further this awakening is the problem. Here again 
pupil government and the discussions on ethics noted pre- 
viously might assist to an extent. 

Lack of Social Poise: “Lack of the common courtesies 
found in people of breeding and education.” This might be 
due to not sufficiently frequent contacts with older persons 
who might serve as models, a too strict segregation of sexes 
and infrequent contacts with hearing children. The remedies 
are implied in the defects. 

Emotional Instability: “Extremely susceptible to leader- 
ship, good or bad.” “They are more susceptible to emotional 
appeals than to highminded appeals.” One touched at length 
on emotional instability and laid it to the difficulty of estab- 
lishing satisfactory relationships with hearing people due to 
unsatisfactory lines of communication. “While I find many 
of them quick to resent things, I believe the resentment is 
more often inability to understand.” 

In regard to the cause of this, a quotation expresses the 
feeling well: “However, I do not think that the psychologists 
are mistaken when they advise us that any kind of physical 
abnormality, even big nose or ears, is likely to have reper- 
cussions in the region of what we may call the psyche. I am 
not surprised, therefore, that we find a certain percentage of 
psychopathic cases among the deaf. What does surprise me 
is that we find so few of them.” This is a point well taken. 
In view of the psychological and social] stresses created by 
deafness it is actually surprising that the deaf adjust as well 
as they do. Hearing persons frequently remark at the cheer- 
ful manner in which the deaf accept their handicap; psy- 
chologists express surprise that the maladjustment is not 
greater. The schools may well take pride in this accomplish- 
ment, a great one, and they should strive to maintain it 
through bringing the children to face squarely the difficulties 
they must overcome and accept philosophically. This is a 
delicate proposition, though, for too much emphasis on lim- 
itations may well blight ambition; it would seem that the 
objective might best be accomplished by exposition of the 
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difficulties which deaf men have successfully overcome. Talks 
by alumni and successful deaf men would seem to offer a 
useful tool here. 

Intelligence: One argument sent in does not deal with spe- 
cific character traits, but nevertheless offers a pertinent 
point. “There is, perhaps, another characteristic which is 
even more potent, though we hate to recognize its existence. 
It is that the deaf as a group are about 10 points below the 
norm of society in intelligence as measured by scales created 
to measure normal society. This is something you and I 
have fought against accepting because we felt it placed us 
in a sub-normal class and because it seemed to make impos- 
sible in some ways the realization of our dreams for a better 
deaf citizenship, since only a few years back the IQ was 
supposedly constant. Now, however, evidence has been un- 
covered and broadcast by Dr. Pintner that the IQ is influ- 
enced by environment. Accepting the thesis that intelligence 
is the all-powerful force behind behavior, we can urge that 
schools for the deaf elevate, normalize, vitalize their environ- 
ment so that a deaf child’s IQ can more nearly approach 
normal after 10 years or so of schooling.” 

Clannishness: “. . . the deaf have no specific characteris- 
tics different from those of hearing people other than sus- 
picion and clannishness, and you might even boil it down 
to one since suspicion may be deduced to be an offshoot of 
clannishness.”” Characteristics included in the writer’s defi- 
nition of clannishness: “(1) extremely susceptible to leader- 
ship, good or bad; (2) deficient in social consciousness; (3) 
deficient in social responsibility; (4) deficient in breadth 
of interests.” 

Since the traits this writer mentions as components of 
clannishness are listed elsewhere in this paper, we shall pass 
it over with the comment that there might be both con- 
structive and destructive clannishness when a minority 
group is concerned. 

A majority of those replying concerned themselves with 
character traits considered bad. This may have been due 
to the tendency in criticism to stress points in need of im- 
provement and to let the good deeds speak for themselves. 
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However, several did mention desirable traits. These follow: 

Good Citizens: “On the positive side, the deaf are by and 
large good citizens.” “It seems to me that the deaf are less 
criminally inclined than persons who hear, but that is a 
question no one can answer offhand. There are so few deaf 
in proportion, etc.” 

This is a most desirable trait, even if it be confined to the 
less positive phase of citizenship—obedience to the law. 
Probably the schools can claim credit for the trait, since 
they inculcate obedience and respect for authority early in 
life. Then let the schools hold to the line in this respect and 
also strive to add a comprehension of the reasons for the 
laws and a spirit that will initiate and co-operate in desirable 
civic improvements for their community. Emphasis of the 
community aspect of school life and more demands upon 
the resources and judgment of the pupils in managing their 
school affairs might aid in this effort. 

Desire for Group Improvement: “They are really desirous 
of improving their status as a group.” 

If such be the case, it should not be too difficult for the 
schools to implement this desire by showing that group im- 
provement comes through co-operation, that personal im- 
provement and success reflect well on the group, that unde- 
sirable traits discredit the group and that improvement, 
personal or group, is achieved through unremitting effort. 
Means to accomplish these ends might be: Co-operation 
between the school and organized groups of the adult deaf 
(this co-operation would have to be mutual) ; biographical 
accounts of successful deaf persons, either in the classroom 
or in assembly lectures; illustration of concrete instances 
where undesirable traits in individuals have brought unde- 
sired reactions to groups. 

Promptness: “They are very prompt and are very seldom 
late for work. No doubt this is due to their institutional 
training.” 

This is another trait for which the schools may claim 
credit and which is worthy of being maintained. As an ac- 
companiment it might be well to reiterate constantly the 
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reasons for promptness so that the children may better un- 
derstand the value of this good habit. 

Tolerance: “I find them very tolerant as to race and 
creed.” 

Here again is a highly valued trait probably brought 
about by the environment of the school for the deaf. The 
deaf man’s conception of race and creed seems to develop 
after he has formed the habit of associating with persons of 
varied races and creeds generally found in a school for the 
deaf. If environment can create tolerance in these contro- 
versial matters, might not the base be broadened to include 
the social and economic aspects of life as well? 

In summary it may be said that the consensus of opinion 
was that the deaf do not differ greatly from the hearing— 
that personality traits are individual and complex, making 
it impossible to point to any single type and say, “This is the 
typical deaf man.” What is true of the deaf seems to be true 
of the hearing of the same social status and degree of intel- 
ligence. 

Still, there is that illusive something appearing in the 
deaf as a class, possibly a result of their school environment 
and their difficulties in communication, that seems to set 
them apart. How the schools can “elevate, normalize and 
vitalize” their environment so as to minimize the element of 
differentiation is the problem. 

The school for the deaf has an added responsibility in that 
it generally is a residential school, and thereby it also has 
an additional opportunity. Children in the public schools 
are subject to the varied environments of their homes, not 
always the best for character building. Schools for the deaf 
should make the most of the added hours at their disposal 
and strive for an ideal environment insofar as their facilities 
allow. From the arguments set forth in this paper it would 
seem that the schools could adapt their communal situation 
and the varied activities under their supervision so as to 
develop the traits in which deaf leaders of the deaf have 
found their products to be lacking. This would constitute a 
realization that the 3 R’s are not the only responsibility of 
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the schools; in fact, considering the whole educational situa- 
tion and the social and economic difficulties of adult life 
for the deaf, character training might even be considered 
the major responsibility of the schools. 

As one authority, Ada Hart Arlitt in her book, Adolescent 
Psychology, says, “Such problems . . . are rather the result 
of the pressure of society on the adolescent than a result of 
adolescence itself.”’ Society in this case happens to be the 
school. And the school has jurisdiction over the children in 
their formative years and must bear, in large part, the 
responsibility of their actions as adults. Are the schools 
making the best use of their tools and accepting their full 
responsibility along the line of character moulding? 


APPENDIX 
I 


Lerrer Sent to Dear LEADERS 

We are preparing a paper for the Section on Social and Character 
Training at the meeting of the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf to be held in Fulton, Missouri, this summer. May we ask 
your assistance in this effort? 

The theme of the meeting is to be: “Moulding educational oppor- 
tunities for the deaf of tomorrow with the tools of today.” Our paper 
is tentatively entitled, “What of the Products?” In this paper we hope 
to evaluate the character training offered in schools for the deaf by 
presenting salient virtues and shortcomings of character among the 
products of the schools as seen by deaf leaders themselves. We are 
contacting about two dozen prominent leaders of the deaf and deaf 
men and women who have achieved notable success in the world of 
the hearing. It is our hope to reach a cross section of the deaf thereby. 
We shall then attempt, through enumerating pertinent replies, to 
suggest points wherein the schools are doing good work and wherein 
they might be improved. 

In your years of association with the deaf you have no doubt 
formed some opinions about the “average” deaf man. Perhaps you 
have noted the scarcity of crimes among the deaf, their self-reliance 
and dislike for charity. On the other hand, you may have noticed 
some unpleasant attitudes among the deaf, such as: A tendency to 
be suspicious, fault finding, naiveté and lack of tact, the habit of 
some of “knocking” those deaf men or women who have risen above 
the average. Of course these traits are merely examples and may not 
correspond with your judgment of the deaf; we list them only to 
indicate the type of problem we would like you to consider. Any 
= or suggestions regarding the paper will be welcomed with 
thanks. 

You have probably also formed opinions regarding schools for the 
deaf and their activities. Could you, from your association with deaf 
people, express yourself on the good work you consider the schools 
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to be doing and where and how they could do more to overcome 
shortcomings in the characters of the deaf as you see them? 

It is our intention to include in the paper the names of those 
contributing, but whatever quotations are made will be anonymous 
so that your individual comments may be considered strictly con- 
fidential. 

Your co-operation in this will be greatly appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 


II 
Those contributing to the paper: 


Anderson, Dr. Tom L.—president, National Association of the Deaf; 
vocational principal, Iowa School for the Deaf. 

Cohen, Max—leader of the deaf in New Hampshire. 

Garrison, N. C—owner of business; leader of deaf in Washington. 

Hajna, A. A—assistant state bacteriologist; president, Baltimore 
Division, National Fraternal Society of the Deaf. 

Hansen, Mrs. Agatha T.—poetess, former teacher and leader of the 
deaf; present residence, California. 

Howard, Mrs. Petra F.—state employment agent for deaf, Minne- 
sota. 

Kenner, Marcus L.—former president of N.A.D.; leader and welfare 
worker for deaf, New York City; owns printing business. 

Northern, T. Y.—active in N.A.D.; owns printing business. 

— James N.—supervising teacher in the Illinois School for the 

eaf. 

Roberts, A. L—national president, National Fraternal Society of 
the Deaf. 

Schowe, Ben M.—personnel officer, Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 

Williams, B. R—vocational principal, Indiana School for the Deaf. 

Woods, Willard—publisher, Digest of the Deaf; residence, Massa- 
chusetts. 

Zimble, Nathan—principal, Arkansas School for the Deaf. 


Professional Preparation and Advance- 
ment of Deaf Teachers! 


By Irvine S. Fusrevp, M.A. 
Dean, Gallaudet Coilege, Washington, D.C. 


eee of the problem of the preparation and 

advancement of the deaf teacher must of necessity wait 
upon such questions as these: Do conditions indicate a need 
for the deaf teacher? If so, is the need a sporadic or a stable 
need? To what extent has the need been a fluctuating one? 
Happily, the answers to these questions are at hand, All we 
need do is turn to the following simp*> figures, indicating the 
ratio of deaf teachers to the total number of teachers in 
public residential schools for the deaf in the United States. 
We are here leaving out the public day-schools as well as 
the private and denominational schools, since the number 
of deaf teachers on the staffs of these schools is negligible. 
We find as follows: 


PROPORTION OF INSTRUCTORS IN RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 
Wuo Were Dear Persons 
Per Cent 


We have taken these figures from successive issues of the 
January number of the ANNALS. We may note here these 
essential points: 

1. For the present it appears that one out of every five teach- 
ers of the deaf is a deaf person. 

2. The demand for the deaf teacher seems to indicate an 
established need, that is, it has not declined over a period 
of the past twenty-five years—a pretty good test of the 
permanence of the need. As a matter of fact, the trend 
seems to be one of increase. This becomes more significant 


1A paper read before the Section for Deaf Teachers, Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, Fulton, Missouri, June 25, 1941. 
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when one considers the present-day emphasis on oral 

teaching in our schools, the rising tide in enrollment of 

hard-of-hearing children, and the enormously accelerated 
interest in auricular work in our schoois. 

Having established the fact that there is a continuing de- 
mand for deaf teachers, our next query is, What is the source 
of supply? Though there are no precise figures at hand, we 
know it to be true that the residential schools at times take 
up graduates of their own, particularly where special talent 
has been shown in vocational lines. Sometimes graduates are 
employed for supervision and then reach the rank of class- 
room teachers. But by far the great bulk of deaf teachers 
in our residential schools are graduates of Gallaudet College. 
With this acknowledged we must now turn to an arrange- 
ment of tabular information to determine the relation be- 
tween Gallaudet College and the demand for deaf teachers. 
The questions that arise here are, first, To what extent is 
the college a teacher-supplying agency? and, second, To 
what extent is the college providing the necessary training 
and preparation for those of its graduates who obtain ap- 
pointment in our residential schools? 

Going back for the past twenty-five years, we made care- 
ful check of each succeeding graduating class, excluding 
the Normal Department for hearing men and women, and 
determined the number in each class who at one time or 
another found employment as instructors in our residential 
schools for the deaf. In this number we counted only those 
for whom we had knowledge as to their subsequent activity, 
and for this reason our information must be regarded as 
having a lean toward the conservative. Nor did we include 
those who obtained teaching places even before they gradu- 
ated from Gallaudet College. 

Our table as finally constructed gives the following data: 
The number in each graduating class, the number obtaining 
teaching positions, the percentage this was in each class, and 
the number of men and women respectively who obtained 
places. (The final column indicates information we have 
already considered, namely, the ratio of deaf to hearing 
instructors.) 
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TABLE II 


PROPORTION OF GRADUATES OF GALLAUDET CoLLEGE WHO 
ReEceEIveD Positions AS INSTRUCTORS 


Number in Grad- 
® uating Class 

Number Obtaining 

Percentage 

Per Cent of Instructors 
oo in Residential Schools 
& Who Were Deaf 


| moors Men 


S 
3 
6 
6 
3 
9 
6 
6 
6 
1 
7 
3 
6 
2 


— 
CO OO AT STR CO Co 00 Cr 


| AUN ROWAN Women 


| 


| 


124 
Average 16.2 88 : 48 

Examination of Table II reveals a number of telling 
points. 

1. Out of 422 graduates in the twenty-five year period 
between 1915 and 1940, 228 or 54.0 per cent—were called 
back into the schools to serve as teachers of deaf children. 
This does not mean that all of that number remained in their 
appointments over an extended period of time. The point to 
remember is that despite marriage among the women, or 
the lure of more promising employment elsewhere, or occa- 


422 

1915 
1916 18 33.3 
1917 11 63.6 
1918 18 33.3 
1919 13 
1920 12 18.6 
1921 17 
1922 10 
1923 17 
1924 15 
1925 13 19.3 
1926 11 
1927 20 
1928 18 
1929 11 
1930 20 18.8 
1931 18 
1932 20 
1933 15 
1934 23 
1935 20 19.8 
1936 23 
1937 14 
1938 13 
1939 18 
1940 26 198 
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sional dismissal, the graduates of Gallaudet College continue 
to be sought as instructors. We have no figures available as 
to other colleges, particularly teachers colleges, but we have 
the impression that the above proportion is high. 

2. The trend, however, is not a uniform one. The table, 
according to the different years, indicates a fluctuation, with 
a tendency to recurring cycles. Thus, in the period 1915 
and 1916, the percentages were 37.5 and 33.3, followed by a 
rise to 63.6 in 1917, which, in turn, was followed by a reces- 
sion to 33.3 and 23.1 per cents in 1918 and 1919. This tend- 
ency toward “waves” with successive “crests” and “troughs” 
points to a periodic rise and decline in the demand for deaf 
teachers. The “crown” of the current “wave” apparently 
was felt in 1937 when 71.4 per cent of the senior class be- 
came teachers, to be followed successively in 1938, 1939 and 
1940 by 61.5, 55.6 and 57.7 per cents. 

3. It is known, of course, that women teachers far out- 
number men teachers in our schools for the deaf. Thus, in 
1940-1941, in the residential schools, the proportion was 
only some 30 per cent of the latter. (Total number of in- 
structors, 2,131; Women, 1,498; Men, 633.) But our table 
indicates that among the graduates of Gallaudet College 
who become teachers, actually more men are sought, in the 
ratio of 119 men to 100 women; that is, a deaf man actually 
has a greater chance for placement. How far this tendency 
will be affected by present national defense and war condi- 
tions is to be seen. In this connection it may be noted that 
in the period 1915 to 1920 (the World War period) the ratio 
of choice was 15 men to 18 women. Whether this tendency 
will reappear in the current situation will soon be apparent. 

4. It should be noted that the only interruption to the 
steadily increasing demand for graduates of Gallaudet Col- 
lege occurred in the year 1930, that is, in what may be called 
the first year of the nation-wide depression. This may be 
suggestive of a correlation with what happens to the deaf in 
other vocational fields in such times. 

We turn now to a consideration of the teaching prepara- 
tion of deaf teachers. In the case of those who return to the 
schools as instructors immediately upon, or later after, 
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graduation from those schools it is obvious there can be little 
they possess in knowledge of the techniques and psychology 
of school work, tools which modern education demands as 
essential preparation for the teacher. The main recommenda- 
tion in such cases is a special skill or talent along vocational 
lines, but here again the vigorous protest of our vocational 
leaders is that trades teaching should be in every sense an 
enterprise to which the school must bring to bear every 
resource of trained teaching skill. We have long since left 
behind us the day when all that was necessary for a trades 
teacher was that he be a good shop man. 

Since it has been seen that our residential schools recruit 
a large share of their deaf teachers from the ranks of Gallau- 
det College graduates, we are now ready for the question: 
To what extent does the college, aside from its attention 
to the Normal Department for hearing men and women, 
serve as a teacher-training institution? To this question 
we have a specific and positive answer. 

Seeking still to maintain that curricular balance by which 
it may continue as a liberal arts college, the authorities of 
Gallaudet College have long recognized the fact that so 
many of its graduates find placement as teachers in schools 
for the deaf and have made what we regard as active provi- 
sion for that fact. For instance, in the past, if a school 
sought an instructor in physical education, it was regarded 
as ample recommendation if a young man was a star on the 
football or basketball teams at the college. Now the schools 
may have teacher prospects who over their years at Gal- 
laudet have had a full and varied activities program, courses 
in hygiene and first aid, in psychology, educational psy- 
chology, and principles of teaching, in physical education 
theory and physical education administration, comprising 
lectures and practice sessions in actual management of stu- 
dent groups under skilled supervision. By this correlated 
program of preparation, the college feels it is sending back 
into the schools capable and enthusiastic young men and 
women who are prepared to deal understandingly with the 
problems of young growing deaf boys and girls. 

Do superintendents seek for their schools capable instruc- 
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tors of home economics and the household arts? We have 
them in the graduating classes of Gallaudet College, and 
we have every confidence they can step into such places 
open in the schools and meet every requirement. We have 
that feeling because our course of study provides our young 
women with a broad, varied and intensive schedule of work 
that begins almost from the day they enter, a course com- 
prising drawing and design, clothing—both theory and con- 
struction, foods and nutrition—again both theory and prac- 
tice, household decoration, principles of dietetics, applied 
design—that is handicrafts—and family relationships. For 
their pedagogy they have psychology, educational psy- 
chology, principles of teaching and methods of teaching 
home economics, all of which is capped, for those who wish 
it, by teaching practice in the Kendall School. 

The program follows a similar specialized schedule for 
those of our students who may wish to become teachers of 
printing, or who wish to do library work in our schools. A 
great deal of attention is paid also to shaping the course of 
study for those who may find places in the academic de- 
partments of our schools. In addition to the usual portions 
of the formal course of study in English, mathematics, sci- 
ences and the cultural studies, such students take the work 
in psychology and pedagogy, along with work in special 
remedial teaching in English, and mathematics, under a 
carefully directed program, and special classes in the Ken- 
dall School. 

In this connection our students face difficulty in making a 
choice of preparation. When a student is especially interested 
in teaching printing, the choice is a simple one. But he cannot 
be certain there will be a demand for such a teacher when 
he has completed his college course. In self protection he 
may attempt preparation to become a teacher also in 
physical cducation, or in the academic subjects; and in the 
case of the young women the attempt is also often at multiple 
preparation, loading with courses in home economics, library 
work, physical education and business practice. This multi- 
ple effort, however, may give these students a broader degree 
of utility when placed as teachers in the schools. 
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Do our students themselves indicate a feeling for teach- 
ing? During the past year we had an opportunity to poll 
the sophomore class as to choice of career. Out of 26 students 
in this group, 14 indicated they were shaping choice of their 
courses toward preparation for teaching, and, oddly enough, 
this represents approximately the same percentage who on 
graduating do find placement as teachers. 

Another condition encountered is that at times a graduate 
at the college has been assured a place in the school from 
which he originally came, or that a school can not very well 
choose a new teacher from another state if the graduating 
class has available one from the same state. 

Progressive school policy now demands that staff members 
keep educationally on the go; teachers are now expected to 
keep up with changing educational trends, with new meth- 
ods, with the results of experimenting and investigation of 
school work. Professional reading is expected, and in this 
area the deaf teacher should find no handicap if he has 
already acquired some acquaintance with the foundations 
of pedagogy and psychology. But there is increasing pressure 
that teachers continue professional advancement while in 
service, mainly by attendance at summer sessions in college 
study and in post-graduate study. As a partial meeting of 
this need, Gallaudet College has in recent years arranged for 
periodic summer sessions. It also has been convincingly 
demonstrated that deaf teachers can make excellent students 
in advanced study at the accredited centers of higher learn- 
ing. To cite only a few instances, we have the example set 
by such men as Byron B. Burnes at the University of Chi- 
cago, Kelly H. Stevens at Louisiana State University, Boyce 
R. Williams at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
James T. Flood at Ohio State University, Francis C. Higgins 
at Rutgers University, and Bernard Teitelbaum at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh. Of course, the effort expended by these 
deaf teachers meant a good deal in labor, time and expense, 
but they have proved deaf teachers can carry advanced study 
successfully. 

But what is the inducement for a deaf teacher to go to all 
the trouble for further study and improvement? The first 
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answer is that some people just naturally seek to better 
themselves intellectually or to improve so they can do a 
better job, regardless of whether or not it means more pay. 
These are the people who have the real missionary spirit, 
people who just naturally want to give their all to help 
others. This feeling is just as true of the deaf man or woman 
as with anyone else. 

Just the same, sheer reality asks for some recognition of 
going to the trouble of extra study. It takes money, time and 
work and there is no evidence that the deaf teacher is too 
highly paid for his services. 

In recent years a system of certifying teachers has come 
into effect. This system has become so important that in 
some state schools a teacher cannot get or hold his or her 
place unless he has a teacher’s certificate issued by the Con- 
ference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf. 
These certificates, as you know, are of different grades, 
Classes A, B and C, in that order of importance. In a few 
schools, the rule now is that only teachers who hold a Class 
A Certificate can be appointed. In others none with a Class 
C Certificate can be accepted. In other schools, the salary 
scale depends on which grade of certificate a teacher has. 

How about the deaf teacher? There has been a good deal 
of feeling on this matter, because of a regulation set by the 
Conference that graduates of Gallaudet College are eligible 
only for the Class B Certificate. The regulation operates 
along this idea. To get a Class A Certificate the applicant 
must have had four years of study in an accredited college 
or university and in addition, one year of special normal 
training to teach the deaf. Realizing that Gallaudet College 
is unique as an institution of higher learning and realizing 
also that a year of special normal training to teach the deaf 
is not easily available to deaf persons, the Conference 
reached a compromise decision. It decided that since Gal- 
laudet College does not have accredited standing as a col- 
lege, the Conference was willing to accept its course as the 
equivalent of that of the junior college, that is, normally a 
three-year accredited course. Subtracting one year to ac- 
count for the year of special normal training to teach the 
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deaf—on the assumption that a deaf student, having spent 
so much time in the atmosphere of a school for the deaf, is 
well versed in how to deal with deaf children—the graduate 
of Gallaudet thus qualifies for the Class B Certificate, which 
calls for two years of accredited college study and one year 
of special normal] training. 

This leaves us with a problem on our hands. A young deaf 
man or woman, recently out of college, has no particular 
quarrel with the rule as set forth above. But the graduate 
who has been out in the work for a long period of time, 
fifteen, twenty, or more, years of good, hard service, some- 
times reaching the position of principal, or supervising 
teacher, still finds he is eligible only for the Class B Cer- 
tificate, while a young hearing woman, fresh out of college 
and a normal course to teach the deaf, walks off with a Class 
A Certificate. 

That is the problem. 

I hope I have not given too gloomy a picture. There is 
much of hope in the situation. I have shown there seems to 
be a real need for the deaf teacher, possibly because the 
deaf teacher is naturally understanding of the task of teach- 
ing deaf children. I have also shown that the deaf teacher, if 
he or she is a graduate of Gallaudet College, has had the 
opportunity to obtain the necessary and, we think, satis- 
factory training to become a skilled and capable teacher. I 
have shown the deaf teacher can satisfactorily do the work 
required for postgraduate study in varied fields. 

As for the advancement of the deaf teacher to a place in 
our schools where he or she is on the same standing as the 
hearing teacher—academic, vocational, or special—that is a 
challenge for you deaf teachers, as individuals and as a 
group, to deal with. What can be done with this problem 
rests in final analysis with you yourselves. 


A Hearing-Aid-Testing Clinic! 
By James H. Gauitoway, M.A. 


Principal in the Louisiana School 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

 witd a year ago, at the request of the instructor, audio- 

metric tests were given to a group of hard-of-hearing 
adults who were taking lip-reading in extension classes in 
Trenton, New Jersey. During the course of the testing the 
subject of hearing aids arose. It developed that many of 
these persons had wasted hard-earned money on them. Some 
who had very poor bone-conduction had been sold bone-con- 
duction instruments; others had had the wrong ear fitted; 
most of the aids had been fitted without the use of audio- 
grams. Those who had not yet bought an aid were fearful of 
being victimized by unscrupulous salesmen. Of the group of 
forty, 21 were interested in hearing aids, but only two wore 
them. 

These facts were presented to Mr. Charles M. Jochem, 
superintendent of the New Jersey School for the Deaf. He 
described the situation as deplorable and offered his whole- 
hearted cooperation as well as the facilities of the schcol 
in establishing means to combat it. 

It was decided to provide a place on the school grounds 
where hard-of-hearing persons of Trenton and vicinity could 
get unbiased facts concerning the performance of hear- 
ing aids and where they could try them and have them tested 
before buying them. The objectives which were set up for 
these efforts were the following: To force some of the repre- 
sentatives of hearing aids in the area to adopt higher ethical 
standards; and to help restore confidence to the hard of 
hearing in the excellent, modern hearing aids which they need 
badly. 

The first problem in getting the clinic under way was the 
selection of the proper testing techniques and materials. A 
pure-tone technique to test the over-all response character- 
istics of the instruments, and speech discrimination and in- 


*This paper was prepared while the writer was a member of the 
staff of the New Jersey School. 
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telligibility tests were needed. After examining some testing 
methods, the pure-tone technique and the speech discrimina- 
tion tests of Dr. Robert West of the University of Wisconsin 
were selected. Intelligibility tests in the form of words and 
sentences by the late Dr. Phyllis Kerridge were obtained 
through Miss Josephine B. Timberlake of the Volta Bureau. 

A need was felt, at this point, for the advice of persons 
familiar with the problems of the hearing-aid manufacturer, 
the hard-of-hearing individual and the otologist. The follow- 
ing persons were asked to serve as an Advisory Board: Dr. 
Edmund P. Fowler, Sr., otologist, New York City; Dr. C. 
Stewart Nash, otologist, Rochester, New York, both mem- 
bers of the Council on Physical Therapy of the American 
Medical Association; Miss Estelle E. Samuelson, executive 
secretary of the New York League for the Hard of Hearing; 
and Miss Josephine B. Timberlake, superintendent of the 
Volta Bureau. The generous response as well as the help and 
advice given by these persons have been an inspiration. 

The Hearing-Aid-Testing Clinic, as it has come to be 
called, has been in operation since April, 1940. A description 
of what is actually done when a hard-of-hearing person 
comes to the clinic for help in the selection of a hearing aid, 
follows. 

It should be stated here that anyone coming to the clinic, 
who is serious about getting a hearing aid, is asked to have a 
custom-molded earpiece made before trying out the instru- 
ments, provided, of course, that an air-conduction aid was 
recommended. It has been the experience of the clinic that 
only through a custom-molded earpiece can a fair and ac- 
curate trial of a hearing aid be made. 

The subject whose audiograms are used here is a man of 
41 years of age, deafened in the first World War as a result 
of an explosion, according to his testimony. He came to the 
clinic on October 24, 1940, for advice in the selection of a 
hearing aid. The solid line and circle are used to represent 
the air-conduction threshold for his right ear; and the solid 
line and cross, his air-conduction threshold for the left ear. 
The dotted lines with circle and cross are used to represent 
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the bone-conduction threshold for his right and left ears 
respectively. 

Three things are determined from this audiogram: 1. 
Whether the subject needs an air-conduction or bone-con- 
duction instrument; 2. which ear is to be fitted; and 3. what 
is the binaural loss for speech in per cent? 

In determining whether the subject needs an air- or bone- 
conduction instrument, the bone-conduction threshold is 
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compared directly with the air-conduction threshold. We are 
not interested here in how nearly the subject’s bone-conduc- 
tion approximates normal. Hence the “rings” and special 
readings on the audiometer, which relate the subject’s bone- 
conduction threshold to the normal, are not used. In this 
case, the bone-conduction threshold in the lower frequencies 
is slightly higher than the air-conduction, while it is lower 
in the high frequencies where the deficiency of hearing aids 
is greatest. The fact that custom-molded earpieces provide 
quite an amount of bone-conduction as well as air-conduction 
is an important consideration. A microphone was plugged 
into the microphone circuit of the audiometer and the sub- 
ject applied the air- and bone-conduction receivers alter- 
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nately. He found speech to be much clearer through the air- 
conduction receiver with less amplification. The choice of an 
air-conduction aid was made upon the basis of a considera- 
tion of these factors. 

The decision as to which ear to fit was relatively easy in 
this case. According to an otologist’s report, there was no 
drainage from either ear and neither was likely to abscess, 
or improve in acuity. Because of the degree of loss in both 
ears, a powerful instrument would be needed. The sharp rise 
in acuity from 1024 to 2896 cycles in the left ear affected the 
discrimination for speech. For these reasons the earpiece 
was made for the right ear, which, in this case, is the better 
ear. 

To compute the binaural loss for speech in percentage, Dr. 
West’s method of using the seven frequencies from 128 to 
8192 cycles was used. ‘This consists of choosing the response 
of the better ear for each frequency, multiplying it by a fac- 
tor, which is a constant for equalizing the frequency com- 
ponents of English speech, and adding the products algebra- 
ically: 


TABLE I 
Response of 
Frequency Better Ear 

from Fig. I Factor Product 
128 60db. 110 6.600% 
256 60db. 090 5.400% 
512 65db. .080 5.200% 
1024 65db. 075 4.875% 
2048 55db. 150 8.250% 
4096 50db. 170 8.500% 
8192 65db. 210 13.650% 


Loss for speech without aid ....52.475% 


Of course the loss for speech is not so accurate as the three 
decimal places would indicate, but it is certainly more ac- 
curate than averaging the responses of the three “speech 
frequencies” and multiplying by .8. 

After determining the binaural loss for speech of the sub- 
ject without aid, the next task is to determine his binaural 
loss for speech with aid. 

This requires a rather involved technique. It consists of four 
steps. The electrical output of an audiometer is amplified 
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and made to activate a loudspeaker. The subject is placed, 
without hearing aid, in front of the loudspeaker (10 inches 
from the loudspeaker to the subject’s ears). By his response to 
the pure tones from the loudspeaker, his audiogram is taken. 
This is step 1. 

The hearing aid is then fitted and put on the subject, and, 
by his response to the pure tones from the loudspeaker, his 
audiogram is taken with the hearing aid. This is step 2. Steps 
1 and 2 are illustrated below. The subject’s audiogram 
through the loudspeaker without the hearing aid is repre- 
sented by the solid line, and with the aid by the broken line. 
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AUDIOGRAM THROUGH LOUDSPEAKER WITH CARBON, 
Bone-Conpbuction Aw, AND AID. 


The gains with the hearing aid are recorded as minus 
values: 
TABLE II 


Audiogram Through Audiogram Through 
Loudspeaker Without Loudspeaker With 
Aid id Difference 


Frequency 


} -}}-— 
— 
128 15 15 0 
256 25 25 0 
512 25 25 0 
1024 35 25 —10 
2048 40 35 —5 
4096 30 30 0 
8192 35 35 0 
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The gain at each frequency is added, algebraically, to the 
values of the original audiogram (Figure I). This is step 3: 


TABLE III 

Binaural Reading Gains with Hear- Corrected 

Frequency from Figure I ing Aid Ratings 
128 60 0 60 
256 60 0 60 
512 65 0 65 
1024 65 —10 55 
2048 55 —5 50 
4096 50 0 50 
8192 65 0 65 


These corrected ratings are multiplied by the factors and 
the products are added to find the hearing loss for speech. 
This is the final step: 


TABLE IV 
Frequency Rating Factor Product 
128 60 110 6.600 
256 60 090 5.400 
512 65 080 5.200 
1024 55 075 4.125 
2048 50 150 7.500 
4096 50 170 8.500 
8192 65 210 13.650 


Loss for speech through the aid ....50.975% 


Before the audiogram is taken through the hearing aid, 
speech descrimination tests and intelligibility tests are given 
as well as opportunity for group conversation. 

It was found that the loss for speech through the hearing 
aid is 50.975%. Comparing this with the loss for speech with- 
out the aid, 53.525%, we find that the hearing aid improves 
the subject’s acuity for speech about 244%. 

To study the over-all response characteristics of the in- 
strument, the binaural audiogram from Table I is compared 
with the curve made up from the corrected ratings of Table 
III. Some of the charaeteristics studied from the curve are: 
Whether the amplification of the aid is peaked or relatively 
flat; how far into the high and low ranges the amplification 
extends; how much power is available; how much selective 
amplification the aid can actually afford, etc. The audiogram 
from Table I is represented by the solid line. The audiogram 
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made up from the corrected ratings of Table III is repre- 
sented by the broken line. 

We can now check the performance as shown by the broken 
line in Figure 3 with the subject’s score on West’s discrimina- 
tion tests and Kerridge’s intelligibility tests. The particular 
aid illustrated here is a carbon, bone-conduction instrument 
sold to the subject about two months before he came to the 
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clinic. Maximum amplification at 1024 and 2048 cycles is 
characteristic of this type of instrument, as is also the sharp 
decline from 2048 to 2896 cycles. The performance in the 
lower frequencies is unusually poor. We should expect the 
subject’s discrimination of sounds characterized by fre- 
quencies in the fundamental range (100 to 400 cycles) as well 
as the high frequency consonant sounds (2500 to 8000 cycles) 
to be about as good without the aid as with it. As a matter 
of fact, the little amplification given to the middle tones 
barely brings them into the conversational range so that little 
improvement would be experienced even there. The subject’s 
average score on the discrimination and intelligibility tests 
without the aid was 60% and with the aid 68%. This is 
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characteristic of the “fitting” done by some hearing-aid rep- 
resentatives. 

It may be wondered why steps 1 and 2 of Dr. West’s tech- 
nique are not eliminated by merely placing the receiver of 
the audiometer against the microphone of the hearing aid 
and taking the subject’s audiogram through the aid in this 
way. This is certainly simpler and quicker, but it is also 
inaccurate, Anyone who tests hearing aids in this way very 
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much is struck with the inaccuracy of this method. The reason 
that it is inaccurate, according to Dr. West, is that the inten- 
sity of each of the test tones of the audiometer has been cali- 
brated to the more or less fixed characteristics of the resonance 
chamber formed by placing the receiver against the ear. 
Placing the receiver against the microphone of a hearing 
aid forms a resonance chamber of entirely different char- 
acteristics to which the intensity of the test tones are not 
calibrated. The reason for the inaccuracy becomes quite 
obvious when we recall that the microphones of hearing 
aids are housed in cases of different sizes, shapes and 
material. 

The subject was told to go back to the company from 
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which he bought the instrument and demand that the carbon, 
bone-conduction aid be exchanged for one of the vacuum- 
tube, air-conduction type. This he did, after some barter 
and a little expense. He had an earpiece made and returned 
to the clinic to have the new instrument tested. About two 
weeks had intervened. New audiograms were taken through 
the loudspeaker with and without the new aid. The audio- 
gram without the aid is represented by the solid line and the 
audiogram with the vacuum tube aid by the broken line. 
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By again applying Dr. West’s formula for converting pure- 
tone loss into loss for speech, we find that the vacuum-tube 
aid improved the subject’s acuity for speech about 17%, or 
about 15% over the carbon, bone-conduction instrument. 
This is only fair performance for a vacuum-tube aid. 

By again substituting the corrected ratings in the binaural 
audiogram from Figure 1, we can determine how much the 
subject’s binaural hearing for pure tone has been improved 
by the vacuum-tube, air-conduction aid. The binaural, pure- 
tone audiogram from Figure 1 is represented by the solid 
line. The broken line indicates how much the binaural hear- 
ing for pure tone has been improved by the vacuum-tube aid. 
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The greater amplification, especially from 2048 to 5792 
cycles, is evident here. Some of the best aids could have 
brought a little more amplification to the low range and ex- 
tended the amplification a little farther into the high fre- 
quencies. The subject’s average score on the discrimination 
tests was 80% and on the intelligibility tests 84%. Scores of 
90% are not uncommon for persons with the same degree of 
loss with vacuum-tube aids. 

The subject had to keep this aid because he could not get 
his money back. Another aid was tried as a matter of com- 
parison. The subject’s score on discrimination and intelligi- 
bility tests jumped to an average of 94%. Figure 6 shows 
how the second vacuum-tube aid improved the subject’s 
binaural hearing: 
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The improvement of 5db. at 128 cycles, 10db. at 256 and 
512 and also at 4096 cycles, are to be noted. These slight 
improvements made the difference in performance. 

This constitutes the laboratory testing to which the hear- 
ing aids are subjected at the hearing-aid-testing clinic. It is 
believed that discrimination and intelligibility tests as well 
as an accurate test for the over-all response characteristics 
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are indispensable, basic tools for the proper fitting of an aid. 
It is likewise believed, however, that an aid should not be 
selected on the basis of these tests alone. The subject must 
use the instrument in situations which are as nearly like his 
normal routine as possible. 

Providing life-like situations creates a real problem for the 
clinic. If the instruments could be loaned to individuals for 
a few days, the problem would be quickly and easily solved. 
However, this can not be done, as most hearing-aid manu- 
facturers do not like the practice. The six hearing aids now 
on hand are charged to the clinic by the manufacturers, and 
it is not felt the clinic should run the risk of the loss or 
breakage involved. As a substitution for loaning instru- 
ments, Tuesday and Wednesday evenings of each week 
have been designated as Clinic Nights. On these evenings, 
beginning at 7:30, hard-of-hearing persons of Trenton and 
vicinity are invited to come with their friends and wear the 
instruments on the grounds of the New Jersey School. Con- 
versational groups are arranged so that the individual may 
judge the performance of the aid in group conversation. In 
the auditorium, he may test the aid for its ability to “bring 
in” speech at a distance. This is comparable to the situation 
in church or at a lecture. Opportunity to test the performance 
of the aid in regard to amplified speech and music from the 
stage is also afforded. Whether or not this is a good substi- 
tution for loaning out the instrument is still a question, but, 
for the present, it seems to be as far as it is possible to go. 

Some of the special problems encountered by the clinic 
during its first year may be of interest. 

One of the most difficult problems, in the beginning, was 
securing hearing aids. At first, they were secured entirely 
through salesmen. When a hard-of-hearing person came to 
the clinic for help, his audiogram was made, a salesman was 
contacted and the situation explained. The salesman fitted 
the instrument and allowed the person to wear it for a few 
days. The person then returned to the clinic where the aid 
was tested. The aid was then returned and another salesman 
contacted. This was continued until the subject made a selec- 
tion. The salesman in the Trenton area for the instrument 
chosen was then notified and the rest of the negotiations were 
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carried on between the subject and the salesman. This pro- 
cedure worked very well until some salesmen refused to co- 
operate with the clinic on the grounds that only confusion 
resulted from allowing persons to try more than one aid. It 
then became evident that, in order to be impartial and free 
from the pressure that salesmen can sometimes exert, the 
clinic would have to secure instruments for its use directly 
from the manufacturer. Letters were sent to manufacturers 
advertising in the Volta Review. Six responded enthusiasti- 
cally and sent hearing aids. 

Another knotty problem, which the clinic had to face, was 
that of interesting the otologists of the city of Trenton in 
using the services provided by the clinic. Letters describing 
these services and urging the use of them were sent to ten 
leading otologists of Trenton. The response was anything but 
encouraging. Appeals to Dr. Fowler and Dr. Nash, however, 
brought suggestions, which have done much to promote this 
vital relationship between the otologist and the clinic. 

The question of proper publicity is a continuous problem. 
Determining means of getting the facts about the clinic to 
those who need its services, without misrepresentation or 
overstatement, calls for a good deal of thought. This par- 
ticular problem, however, seems to be working out nicely. 

An interesting application of the pure-tone technique used 
in the hearing-aid-testing clinic is being made to group aids 
in the classrooms of the New Jersey School. Audiograms of 
the children of one class are now being taken by means of 
the audiometer, amplifier, loudspeaker hook-up. Later the 
pure tones from the loudspeaker will be passed through the 
microphone, amplifier, earphone assembly of the group aid, 
which is used in the classroom, to each child and his audio- 
gram taken with the aid. The gains with the aid will be noted 
at each frequency and added algebraically to his original 
audiogram taken through the receiver of the audiometer. It 
will then be possible to determine how the group aid improves 
his hearing threshold, and particularly, whether or not his 
hearing threshold has been improved to the extent that 
speech discrimination is possible. New equipment, which is 
anticipated, will be evaluated to some extent upon this basis. 


A Performance Test for School-Age 
Deaf Children 


By Heten Scuick Lane, Px.D. 
Assistant Principal of Central Institute, St. Louis, Mo. 


and 


JENNYLOUISE Lockwoop SCHNEIDER, M.S. 


Formerly Instructor in the East Cleveland Day-School 
East Cleveland, Ohio 


N THE SELECTION of a reliable, well-standardized test to 
measure the intelligence of the deaf child the following 
criteria should be considered: 
1. The test should be non-verbal in both directions and response. 
2. The test should be comprehensive in scope. 
3. The test should be short enough to avoid fatigue and loss of 
attention of the child being tested. 
4. The scale should be economical of the time of the examiner. 
5. The price of material should not be exorbitant. 
The first three criteria are given as essential in obtaining a 
fair measure of the intelligence of the child with a language 
handicap. The remaining two criteria are of practical con- 
sideration in schools for the deaf where there is seldom time 
enough for one examiner to test all the children and where 
testing programs frequently cannot be carried out because 
there is no money in the budget for necessary equipment. 
Comparatively few of the well-standardized tests available 
at the present time are suited to the measurement of the in- 
telligence of the child with a language handicap and hence 
the following scale was assembled and administered to deaf, 
speech defective, and normal children in an endeavor to 
meet the above criteria. 
The tests included in the scale are presented in the follow- 
ing order: 
1. Kohs Block Design 
2. Knox Cube 
3. Seguin Board 
4, Manikin and Feature Profile 
5. Form Boards 
a. Two-Figure Board 
b. Healy A 
c. Casuist Board 


. Healy Picture Completion I 
. Drawing (for children of mental age of 7 years or less). 
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Mental ages for each test were obtained directly from the 
norms for the test. In the form-board group the mean mental 
age for the three tests was recorded. The mental age on the 
scale was the mean mental age of the groupings making up 
the test. Standard procedure was followed in administering 
each test item. 

This performance series was given to a total of 239 chil- 
dren, 133 deaf or speech defective and 106 with normal 
speech and hearing. The deaf and speech defective children 
were pupils of Central Institute for the Deaf or attended 
the Corrective Speech Clinic. The children in the hearing 
group were tested in public schools of St. Louis and in a 
Jewish Sunday School. 

As soon as a new test appears on the market, the question 
arises about what it tests, not what it claims to test, and this 
question is answered by the magnitudes of the correlation 
coefficients with various criteria. Rugg considered a relation- 
ship between two variables negligible if .15 or .20; present, 
but low from .25 to .35; marked from .35 to .60; and high 
when above .60 or .70. In order to determine the value of 
the scale in its present form as a measure of intelligence, 
validity coefficients were computed between scores on this 
scale and scores on other acceptable measures of intelligence. 

Scores on the Advanced Performance Series were com- 
pared with scores on the Randall’s Island Performance Series 
given some of the group when they were of preschool age and 
with scores on the Lectometer Test. Table I indicates the 
validity coefficients for this comparison. 


TABLE I 


CoMPARISON OF ADVANCED PERFORMANCE SERIES 
AND OTHER PERFORMANCE TESTS 


Test N. PE + 
Lectometer 68 78 + 03 
Randall’s Island Performance Series 65, 65 + .04 
Total 133 71 £03 


The correlation with the Randall’s Island Series was ex- 
pected to be higher due to the similarity of the tests, but 
perhaps the results did not meet expectations because the 
Randall’s Island Test is given to preschool age children 
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whose scores are influenced by behavior maladjustments, 
lack of attention and lack of concentration. One year or more 
elapsed between the test results correlated. 

The hearing children in this group had been tested in their 
respective schools on the Stanford revision of the Binet, the 
Detroit Kindergarten and First Grade Test, Haggerty, Hen- 
mon-Nelson, Kuhlmann-Anderson, Otis, or the Pintner-Cun- 
ningham. These intelligence quotients had been obtained by 
other examiners in the schools. The validity coefficients for 
the Advanced Performance Series and these language tests 
are recorded in Table II: 


TABLE II 


CoMPARISON OF ADVANCED PERFORMANCE SERIES 
AND VERBAL TESTS OF INTELLIGENCE 


Test N. PE. 
Binet 26 65 + 08 
Henmon-Nelson 21 68 + 08 
Kuhlman-Anderson 21 19 +14 
Detroit 15 56 
Total Tests: 106 63 + 04 


There were not sufficient scores on the Haggerty, Otis or 
Pintner-Cunningham to warrant computation of validity 
coefficients but these cases are included in the total. 

The Kuhlmann-Anderson Test shows a low correlation 
that is not statistically reliable. Inasmuch as the authors of 
this test do not endorse standardization of a test by compari- 
son with other measures of intelligence, this test probably 
measures a different aspect of intelligence from that meas- 
ured by the Advanced Performance Series. 

Table III gives the results of the application of the test 
to the deaf, speech defective and hearing groups. 


TABLE III 


CoMPARISON OF THE HEARING, DEAF AND SPEECH DEFECTIVE 
ON THE ADVANCED PERFORMANCE SCALE 


M. Med. Rang 

Range of C.A. IQ. IQ. IQ. 
Hearing 7-0 to 13-7 112.75 113.33 81-163 
Deaf 7-0 to 21-4 103.57 104.07 60-141 
Speech 6-0 to 19-0 97.12 99.0 40-140 


The high average IQ. of the hearing group is probably due 
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to selection. The choice of pupils to be tested on the Per- 
formance Series was in the hands of the teachers and selection 
of superior children was made. The Binet Test had been 
given only to those children who were maladjusted. For ex- 
ample, the highest quotient (163) obtained on the Perform- 
ance Test was made by a boy whose quotient on a Binet was 
96. This eight-year-old boy was tested at the request of his 
teacher who reported that the boy showed high intelligence 
in spite of great difficulty in learning to read. This boy was 
very shy, but overcame this by extreme interest in the test 
materials. In the Kohs Block Design he showed reversal 
tendencies which may account for his reading difficulties. 

The range of scores for the speech defective group is 
greater than for the other two groups. The lower scores are 
the result of tests given some feeble-minded children enrolled 
in the Speech Clinic. 

In both the deaf and speech defective groups some spastics 
are included. A performance test score cannot be considered 
an accurate measurement of intelligence for these children 
with impaired motor ability. 

The lowest score made by a deaf child is that of a totally 
deaf boy who is losing his vision progressively and who is 
poorly co-ordinated muscularly due to rickets and other 
childhood diseases. The highest score was made by a totally 
and congenitally deaf girl who is twelve years old and doing 
fifth grade work at school. Between these two extremes the 
other cases are grouped in an approximately normal distri- 
bution. 

To compare the ability of the deaf and hearing, the scores 
of the speech defectives have been included with those of the 
hearing group as all of these children have normal hearing. 
The combining of these two groups probably yields a more 
normal distribution as both the selected superior hearing 
children in the public schools and a few mentally defective 
from the Speech Clinic are included. All children in the 
combined group had normal hearing. 

Comparison of the hearing and the deaf is graphically 
portrayed in Figure 1. These curves show greater variability 
for the hearing group and slightly higher average IQ. for 
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the deaf. Table IV expresses the same results numerically. 
The mean and median scores for the deaf are approximately 
the same, but in the hearing group the median is 2.87 points 


TABLE IV 


CoMPARISON OF DISTRIBUTION CURVES OF INTELLIGENCE 
oF DEAF AND HEARING 


Group M. IQ. Med. IQ. S.D. Skewness 
Hearing 101.96 104.83 21.84 —.394 
Deaf 103.57 104.07 16.65 —.092 


higher than the mean. This indicates that the extremely low 
scores influenced the mean as a measure of central tendency. 

Negative skewness may be due to technical faults in the 
construction of the series but is also due to special selection 
of the group tested. The standard deviation shows greater 
variability for the hearing group. 

An analysis of the comparative difficulty for the deaf of 
each test included in the series was determined by computing 
performance quotients for each test. Results of this analysis 
are recorded in Table V. 

On the Kohs Block Design, Manikin-Profile and Healy 
Picture I the deaf show scores above average. Perhaps the 
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training in speech and lip-reading has developed superior 
ability in visual perception, analysis and synthesis, which 
these specific tests are designed to measure. Form boards 
are also measures of visual perception but are more abstract, 
lack meaning, and scores are greatly influenced by speed of 


TABLE V 


PERFORMANCE QUOTIENTS OF THE DeaF ON Test ITEMS INCLUDED IN 
THE SerIEsS—N = 115 


Test Range of Quotients M. Med. 
Kohs Block Design 53-173 106.03 102.68 
Knox Cube 38-198 95.55 92.87 
Seguin Board 43-148 93.52 88.71 
Manikin-Profile 65-206 118.79 116.94 
Form Boards 47-159 96.56 93.0 
Picture Completion I 59-253 114.62 113.66 
Drawing 33-125 90.72 96.50 
Total 60-141 103.57 104.07 


performance. In the education of the deaf, perfection in the 
execution of each task is urged at the expense of speed. 
Consequently, the deaf child is deliberate in performance. 

Some of the deaf children have poor muscular coordina- 
tion because of the loss of function of the static labyrinth 
in addition to the hearing loss. A few spastic deaf children 
were also included in the group. These children have poorer 
scores due to slower performance and for them the test is not 
a reliable index of mental ability. 

If the Knox Cube Test is considered a measure of memory 
span, the deaf as a group are retarded in this phase of men- 
tal ability. 

The Drawing Test cannot be considered a part of the 
scale for children of mental ages above seven years, but was 
included because of interesting information concerning eye- 
hand coordination and handedness of the child. It is an 
adaptation from the Randall’s Island Series adding to this 
the diamond used in the Stanford Binet. The inclusion of 
this test did not alter the intelligence quotient of the indi- 
vidual to any great extent, but when quotients on this test 
alone were considered the results were distorted by too few 
cases and the inclusion of more retarded than normal chil- 
dren. 
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At present this series may be criticized for giving too much 
weight to visual perception but until further studies of the 
nature of intelligence and an accurate analysis of what the 
various tests measure can be made, this series may be con- 
sidered a fair measure to determine the intelligence of a 
child with a language handicap. To remove tests of visual 
perception because they favor the deaf would be as reasona- 
ble as removing verbal tests because they favor the hearing. 
Perhaps the intelligence of the deaf child is manifested in 
his ability to improve his visual perception. 

Additional work in verifying the original norms, in experi- 
menting on the relative importance of each item to the entire 
series and in testing more children must be done. The Ad- 
vanced Performance Series in its present form has the fol- 
lowing advantages: 

1. Absence of verbal instructions and responses. 

2. Measurement of a variety of traits. 

3. Comparative ease of administration. 

4. Portability of test material. 

In its present form the series compares favorably with 
other measures of intelligence and gives further evidence to 
support the conclusion that the deaf child is normal mentally 
if his ability is measured on a test that does not involve the 
use of language for directions or response. 
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Special Meeting of the Conference of 
Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf 


Fuutton, Missouri, JUNE 24, 1941 
REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf was convened in Super- 
intendent Ingle’s office, Missouri School for the Deaf, at 4:30 
p.m. Tuesday, June 24, 1941, with Dr. Percival Hall presid- 
ing. Thirty-four members and five. associate members were 
present. 

At the request of Dr. Hall, the Bylaws and Constitution 
were read by the secretary in order to clear up any possible 
misunderstanding as to membership in the Conference. Dr. 
Hall then stated that he had no paper to read, but would make 
a few remarks somewhat later concerning Gallaudet College. 
Dr. Hall then called on Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee, chairman of the 
Executive Committee, to submit a report on matters relating 
to the certification and training service as well as other mat- 
ters of interest. Following the report, a motion for acceptance, 
made by Mr. Lee and seconded by Dr. Ganey, was carried. 

Dr. Hall spoke of the progress being made by the National 
Research Council in their study of the deaf and problems of 
the hard of hearing, one group to use hearing aids in public 
school, and another group of the same characteristics, not to 
use them. This experiment probably would go on for a year 
and a half. He also mentioned the work of Dr. Fletcher of the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories being conducted in cooperation 
with the Clarke School. After concluding these remarks Dr. 
Hall called for the treasurer’s report which was submitted by 
Prof. Irving S. Fusfeld. The report was accepted as read, with 
the addition, that at the end of the fiscal year the regular 
audit of the ANNALS be made by an official auditor. 

Dr. Hall then spoke briefly on problems relating to the 
admittance of young men and women to Gallaudet College 
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from the various schools, and asked for the cooperation of 
all the heads of the schools on these matters. 

At the end of this discussion Dr. Settles inquired if the 
two training schools for colored teachers, the Hampton School 
in Virginia and the West Virginia Institute for the Colored 
Deaf and Blind, had been certified. Dr. Bjorlee stated they 
had not. Dr. Settles then pointed out that both schools plan 
to conduct a summer school for colored teachers, and that he 
doubted the wisdom of having two schools conduct, summer 
school. After some further discussion a motion was made by 
Dr. Settles to request the chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee to investigate the work that is being carried on by 
the West Virginia Institute, and also find out what is being 
attempted at the Hampton School. The motion was seconded 
by Mr. Buchanan, and was ordered. 

Dr. Hall then brought up the matter of the time and place 
of the next regular meeting of the Conference. Invitations 
were received from Mr. Wright to meet in Texas and from 
Mr. Elstad to meet in Minnesota. These invitations were 
placed on record, a decision to be determined later. 

Mr. Elstad of Minnesota then brought up the question as 
to whether the Conference should go on record as to whether 
or not it favored the proposal of Mr. Harvey B. Barnes of 
Illinois concerning the establishment of a special vocational 
school for the training of deaf students. After some discussion 
Mr. Ingle suggested that since Mr. Barnes’ paper on this 
subject would shortly be read that it would be better to wait 
until the members of the Conference had heard the paper 
before taking any action. Dr. Hall stated that if there was 
no objection this would be done and that afterwards, if 
possible, a short meeting would be held to express the opinion 
of the Conference. A motion to this effect was made by Mr. 
Peterson, seconded by Mr. Driggs, and was ordered. 

The meeting was recessed at 5:40 p.m. 

Epmunp B. Boatner, Secretary 


Report of the Executive Committee 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Futon, Missouri, JUNE 24, 1941 


Since the last regular triennial meeting of the Conference 
of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, held at 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D.C., October, 1939, there 
have been no outstanding activities challenging the atten- 
tion of the Executive Committee. 

During the period, one member of the Executive Commit- 
tee retired from the profession, Dr. Frank M. Driggs of 
Ogden, Utah. The vacancy was filled by the appointment 
of Dr. Alfred L. Brown of Colorado Springs. Much could 
be written concerning the activities of Dr. Driggs. Suffice 
it here to state that for more than fifty years he was actively 
engaged in the education of the deaf, and during the past 
quarter century he has been recognized as a leader in the 
profession, having served both the Conference and the Con- 
vention as president, and in numerous other ways made his 
influence felt at every gathering of the Conference and the 
Convention. We wish for him and Mrs. Driggs many years 
of health and happiness in their retirement. 

During the period there have been an unusually large 
number of changes among the members of the Conference. 
Briefly stated they are as follows: 


Vacancies Caused by Death Succeeded by 
MISSISSIPPI ......... R. 8S. Dobyns John R. Bane 
New JERSEY ........ Alvin E. Pope Charles M. Jochem 
Vacancies Caused by Resignation Succeeded by 
ARIZONA ....cccecees Robert D. Morrow Edward W. Tillinghast 
LOUISIANA .......6- L. R. Divine Spencer Phillips 
OKLAHOMA ......... J. W. Blattner John A. Gough 
Frank M. Driggs G. Oscar Russell 
Vircinia (Hampton).Stahl Butler W. M. Whitehead 
New York, PS. 
D. Frances Kauffman Harriet F. McLaughlin 


Rumor has it that Dr. A. E. Krause has been asked to 
tender his resignation on, or before, July 5. Dr. Krause 
has served for eight years as superintendent of the West 
Virginia School, and his administration has been marked 
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with distinct progress and development, particularly in the 
building up of a splendid plant. The retirement of Dr. 
Krause is due solely to a political change within the state, 
a situation which I believe all present deplore. 

Of the above, may we also call attention to the fact that 
Dr. J. W. Blattner, formerly of the Oklahoma School, served 
for two triennial periods as president of the Conference. 

We would also call attention to the passing of Dr. James 
Coffee Harris, formerly superintendent of the Georgia 
School, W. A. Scott, formerly of the Mississippi School and 
Parley DeBerry, formerly superintendent of the West Vir- 
ginia School. 

Census.—Among the activities of the Conference, we would 
like to call attention to a meeting held at the office of the 
United States Bureau of Census, on December 19, 1939. Those 
present at the hearing were Dr. Percival Hall, Prof. Irving 
S. Fusfeld, and Dr. Ignatius Bjorlee. Representing the Cen- 
sus department were Dr. Vergil D. Reed, acting director of 
the Bureau of Census; Dr. John Collinson, assistant chief 
statistician, Division of Vital Statistics, Bureau of Census; 
Mr. Oliver C. Short, director of Census Personnel; Dr. 
Willis C. Beasley, psychologist, National Institute of Health, 
and Dr. Richard O. Lang, technical assistant, Division of 
Population, Bureau of Census. 

It had been learned that the deaf would not be recorded 
in the census figures to be taken during the year 1940. The 
break in precedent was justified by the census director 
primarily on the grounds that the number of replies in the 
affirmative are relatively so few that the census takers have 
in the past become negligent with the result that the ques- 
tion has been ignored and figures inaccurate. 

During the course of the interview it was learned that 
certain agencies associated with the hard of hearing and 
certain manufacturers of hearing aids had used their in- 
fluence toward having this feature of the census eliminated. 

As president of the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf, I had been in correspondence with the director 
of census on the subject and more than a year earlier the 
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bone of contention seemed to be that nomenclature stood in 
the way of an accurate census taking covering the deaf. 
This would seem to have been the more valid reason and is 
one in which educators of the deaf must accept responsi- 
bility. Such glaring confusion as “grandpa cupping his ear” 
in order to hear more distinctly, being tabulated as deaf, 
while the mother of a bonafide deaf child would be con- 
fused in making reply because the term used was “deaf- 
mute” and the child having learned to speak could not be 
characterized as “mute.” These and similar inconsistencies 
must be eradicated. 

Several years ago definitions tending to clarify the situa- 
tion by using both the term deaf and the term hard of hear- 
ing were adopted by the Conference of Executives of Ameri- 
can Schools for the Deaf and subscribed to by practically 
all residential schools for the deaf. The definitions were so 
clear and comprehensive to the man on the street that it is 
unfortunate all groups did not accept this terminology. To 
inject the theory that a person who could speak and read 
the lips should not be termed “deaf” would appear to be a 
fallacy. According to all recognized definitions, a person 
deprived of all usable hearing must be conceded to be deaf, 
while on the other hand a person who can hear either when 
spoken to at close range in a loud tone of voice, or with the 
use of a hearing aid, should most logically be characterized 
as hard of hearing. 

If these definitions had been adopted by the Bureau of 
Census, the statistics would have been much more accurate 
than was formerly the case. 

The committee was, however, given the assurance that 
because a very exhaustive survey had recently been made 
covering hearing loss among all residents in a number of 
large cities throughout the United States, it was felt that 
these figures could be used as an indication of the number 
of deaf in proportion to the total population. It was further 
stated that consideration would be given to the advisability 
of incorporating such figures with the printed findings of 
the census, thereby enabling those interested in the subject 
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of research, to make a comparative study, for the past 
decade, along lines of previous census figures. 

There seems to be at the present time a concerted effort 
on the part of some to make the percentage of hearing loss 
larger than a practical study would deem justifiable. This, 
we feel, is a mistake. Why should we endeavor to impress 
upon an individual the fact that his hearing is slightly 
below normal when he would in all probability have gone 
through life scarcely conscious of the fact? 

The blind were also exempt from the 1940 census and 
again the reason would seem to be a confusion in the use of 
terminology. We were told at the hearing that there are 
more blind people in the United States today receiving gov- 
ernment aid than there were blind people tabulated in the 
1930 census. And this can probably be explained by another 
statement to the effect that according to the definition used 
by the government agencies, “a man who cannot see without 
the aid of glasses is characterized as blind.” Obviously the 
term is erroneous. Such person would logically be termed 
partially sighted. 

It is strange how educators can continue to be at a loss 
to agree on definitions that could be understood by the rank 
and file. This is particularly true when we realize the in- 
calculable harm which has come to the deaf as a result of 
the use of such now obsolete terms as “deaf and dumb” and 
“deaf-mute.” 

Athletic Committee—At the Washington Meeting of the 
Conference in 1939 considerable attention was given to the 
setting up of certain standards governing interscholastic ath- 
letic tournaments, and the following committee was subse- 
quently appointed to make a study of the situation and report 
their findings at this meeting of the Convention. The com- 
mittee selected was as follows: 


D. T. Cloud, Illinois F. J. Neesam, Wisconsin 

C. J. Settles, Florida E. S. Foltz, Kansas 

L. M. Elstad, Minnesota L. A. Palmer, Tennessee 

E. B. Boatner, Connecticut G. W. Harlow, Pennsylvania 


Mr. Cloud, as chairman of the committee, has taken an 
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active interest, as have a number of the other members, but 
the brunt of the work has fallen to Mr. G. W. Harlow, 
coach at the Mt. Airy School, who has collected a mass of 
information and printed for distribution a set of suggested 
resolutions, and is prepared to place the entire matter before 
the Convention. We trust that the superintendents may also 
give this matter the attention it justly merits. 

Committee on Hearing Aids.—It is hoped that a committee 
consisting of Mr. D. T. Cloud, Miss Josephine B. Timberlake, 
Mr. Leonard M. Elstad and Dr. Clarence D. O’Connor, to- 
gether with the chairman of the Executive Committee of the 
Conference, will continue a study of the very important prob- 
lem of the use of hearing aids in the education of the deaf, and 
report their findings at the regular meeting of the Conference 
next year. 

The ANNALS.—May I strongly urge upon the superintend- 
ents present, and particularly the new members, the impor- 
tance of giving their whole-hearted support to the AMERICAN 
ANNALs OF THE Dear, a publication which, except for inter- 
ruption during the Civil War, has appeared continuously over 
a period of more than ninety years, during which time it has 
been most ably edited, and it justly merits the whole-hearted 
support of every school that is interested in modern develop- 
ments and in the conserving of a very valuable historic 
record, covering the progress of the education of the deaf. 
The financial goal sought in support of the ANNALS is sub- 
scription for each school equal to twenty-five cents per 
capita of the student body or approximately one copy for 
each teacher on the staff and a few additional copies for 
the library files and binding purposes. Most superintendents 
have been generous in their support and we trust that the 
few who for various reasons have been unable to conform, 
may see their way clear to get in line at an early date. 

Certification of Training Centers.—It is a pleasure to re- 
port steady progress in behalf of the Committee on Certifica- 
tion of Teachers and Training Centers for Teachers of the 
Deaf. Practically all of the schools now training teachers 
have requested that their training centers be certified by the 
committee and it is felt that the certification plan is meeting 
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with unanimous support from the standpoint of certifying 


training centers. From the ANNaLs, January, 1941, we quote 
the training centers and the number of trainees enrolled dur- 


ing the present year. 


TEACHERS IN TRAINING, 1940-41 


Residential Schools 


Gallaudet College ............ 
Maryland School ............. 
Missourt School 
St. Mary’s School ............. 
Lexington School ............. 


St. Joseph’s School ............ 
North Carolina School ......... 


Western Pennsylvania School .. 
Hampton, Virginia (colored) .. 


Day-Schools 


Manhattan, No. 47 .......... 
Everett, Washington ........ 


Denominational and Private Schools 


Ephpheta, Illinois .......... 
Central Institute: ........<... 


Total Trained, 1940-41 (122) 


Men Women 
5 
1 
1 10 
3 
7 
2 
1 3 
6 
1 3 
3 5 
14 53 

Men Women 
3 
1 6 
2 
1 
1 12 

Men Women 
1 
3 3 
9 33 
24 98 


Summarizing the report since certification became effec- 
tive in 1931, the following are totals of normal students 


trained annually: 


122 


Obviously there are still teachers entering the profession 


‘through channels other than those certified, the chief cause 
of this being economic. A number of schools have found it 


DePaul School, Pittsburgh ... 

\ 
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necessary from time to time to take local material into 
training as their budget was not sufficiently large to assure 
them of filling their requirements from the year’s supply of 
regularly trained teachers. 

It can be safely stated that as a direct result of the in- 
auguration of the Certification Plan, the quality of teachers 
entering the profession has been very materially raised. 

While we can announce no new training centers as cer- 
tified during the period, we are glad to report that the com- 
mittee has definitely arranged with Superintendent Morrison 
of the Ontario School to make the necessary survey of his 
training class early in the fall and Mr. T. C. Forrester of 
Rochester, New York, has consented to make the survey 
in behalf of the committee. 

Certification of Teachers.—To date the number of teachers 
certified has reached a total of 1,165. We urge upon the super- 
intendents a careful study of the program in the hope that 
more of the schools will, as time progresses, require of their 
teachers that they hold certificates under the Conference. A 
number of states have made these requirements obligatory 
and have found in this regulation a wholesome stimulus 
toward bringing staff members up to the standard. 

Another activity which we would like to call to your 
attention is that for the first time it is this year possible 
to report a training center that is giving attention to col- 
ored teachers of the deaf. This subject has been under dis- 
cussion for a number of years and it was through the efforts 
of Former Superintendent Stahl Butler, Hampton, Virginia, 
that the school inaugurated such a program. The school 
has this year trained 3 colored men and 5 colored women. 

Respectfully submitted, 
IcnaTIus Chairman 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER AND EDITOR OF THE ANNALS 
Fuuton, Missouri, June 24, 1941 


The AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear, founded in 1847 and 
now in its 86th volume, serves dually as the official organ 
of the Conference of Executives of American Schools for 
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the Deaf. and the Convention of American Instructors of 
the Deaf. As such it is an instrument of service, a medium 
for the expression of our professional thought, and the his- 
torical record and repository of information concerning 
methods, classroom practice and school policy as pertain to 
the education of the deaf. 

In this capacity the ANNALS merits the support of those 
engaged in our work, from those newly entering it and from 
those long in service. With this support the ANNALS can 
continue on its record of usefulness. 

The ANNALS is published five times a year, bi-monthly 
during the school year. Its present printing reaches a total 
of 1,700 copies, of which number something over 1,500 
copies are spoken for by subscription. The great bulk of 
this subscription support is carried by the schools for the 
deaf under an arrangement established by the Conference. 
This arrangement provides for a quota support by which 
the schools pay twenty-five cents per pupil enrolled, and 
for each eight pupils one copy of the ANNALS is sent. This 
thus assures the supporting schools a copy for practically 
each staff instructor. We are heartened by the fact that so 
many of the schools faithfully abide by the quota arrange- 
ment here described. But as the ANNALS is not maintained 
as a profit undertaking, and in view of the imminence of 
mounting costs of publication, it becomes increasingly neces- 
sary that schools not now giving full support join with us 
in keeping the ANNALS going. 

The management of the ANNALSs is in the care of the Exec- 
utive Committee of the Conference, to whom the editor 
and assistant editor are directly responsible. The editor also 
serves as treasurer of its funds as well as of the funds of 
the Conference. At the close of each fiscal year the accounts 
are turned over for audit by a certified public accountant 
and a detailed report of receipts and expenditures rendered 
to the Executive Committee. 

At the meeting of the Conference in Washington, in Oc- 
tober, 1939, a report of our fiscal status was made covering 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1939. This report was printed 
in the proceedings, ANNALS, March, 1940, pages 197-200. 
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For the record here I should like to present a statement 
for the following year, ending June 30, 1940, and covered 
by the auditor’s report. 


Washington, D.C. 
July 2, 1940. 
Mr. Irving S. Fusfeld, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: 


In accordance with your instructions I have audited the books and 
records of the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear for the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1940, and the result of the audit is shown in the 
attached Exhibits A and B. 

The accounts have been correctly kept and all receipts have been 
deposited in bank and the disbursements therefrom have been made 
by checks with proper supporting vouchers on file. 

I have checked the securities shown in Schedule B, which are kept 
in a safe deposit box at the Northeast Branch of the American 
Security and Trust Company and have verified the bank balance 
shown in Exhibit A. 

Respectfully submitted, 
J. A. P. Farnuam, Auditor 


A 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
From July 1, 1939, to June 30, 1940 


Receipts 
Subscriptions from schools .................... $2,589.00 
Subscriptions from individuals .................. 392.64 
Sale of single copies and back numbers .......... 60.19 
Interest on securities, etc. 75.20 
Redeposit, warrant held over 19.00 3,860.03 
Expenditures 

Print? VENETAVINE $2,338.72 
Auditing and notary fees ..............cceeeeeee 28.00 
89.99 
Miscellaneous (postage, telegrams, etc.) .......... 40.85 
Fee for tale BOK 3.30 
Expenses, editor, Berkeley and Providence Con- 

Conference: 

Certificates, blanks ............... $ 35.48 


Certificates, lettered .............. 
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Certificates, editing .............. 200.00 
Transcripts (college) ............. 2.50 
Expenses, Conference speakers .... 66.70 
State warrants (Arizona) on hand .............. 38.00 
Balance in bank, June 30, 1940 ................ 3,788.93 $8,180.21 
Exuisit B 
Assets 


Schedule of Securities 


As of June 30, 1940 
Par Value Cost 
1 Puget Sound Power and Light Company, 544% 
Bond, Series M19,981, due June 1, 1949....... $1,000.00 $1,018.75 
1 Washington Railway and Electric Company, 4% 
Consolidated Mortgage Gold Bond, No. 17,907.. 500.00 451.11 


$1,500.00 $1,469.86 


Cash in bank, June 30, 1940 3,788.93 
State warrants (Arizona) on hand .............. 19.00 
Subscriptions due and unpaid, June 30, 1940 .... 480.80 

$5,758.59 


Accrued interest on securities shown above has been eliminated. 


Office Equipment and Supplies 

This equipment consists of tables, chairs, one book cabinet, one 
old addressograph, one second-hand typewriter, one filing cabinet, 
two bound sets of the ANNats from Vol. 1 to 64, inclusive, single 
copies of the ANNALS (approx. 16,000) from Vol. 1 to date, sundry 
office stationery and miscellaneous papers and books. 

The single copies and bound volumes of the ANNALS are of con- 
siderable value, but it is difficult to estimate their cash value as of 
any particular date; therefore no attempt has been made to do so 
in this report. 


The audit for the current fiscal year is soon due, and will 


be reported upon in the usual manner.? 


Washington, D.C. 
July 23, 1941. 
Mr. Irving 8S. Fusfeld, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: 


In accordance with your instructions I have audited the books and 
records of the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE Dear for the fiscal year 


7 As ordered by vote of the Conference, the report of the auditor for 
the year ending June 30, 1941, is here included in the treasurer’s report 
as published. 
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ended June 30, 1941, and the result of the audit is shown in the 
attached Exhibits A and B 

The accounts have been correctly kept and all receipts have been 
deposited in bank and the disbursements therefrom have been made 
by checks with proper supporting vouchers on file. 

I have checked the securities shown in Schedule B, which are 
kept in a safe deposit box at the Northeast Branch of the American 
Security and Trust Company and have verified the bank balance 
shown in Exhibit A. 

Respectfully submitted, 


J. A. P. FarnuaM, Auditor 


Exupit A 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
From July 1, 1940, to June 30, 1941 
Receipts 


Balance in bank, July 1, 1940 

Subscriptions from schools 

Subscriptions from individuals 

Sale of single copies and back numbers 
Advertisements 

Interest on securities, etc. 
Fees for certification 

Conference dues 

Redeposit check 


00 
State warrants (Arizona) on hand i 3,440.44 


$7,229.37 


Printing and engraving 
Salaries of editor and assistant editor 
Clerical assistance 
Auditing and notary fees 
Stationery (stamped) 
Miscellaneous (postage, telegrams, etc.) 
Fee for safe deposit box 
Purchase back numbers 
Expenses, editor to Fulton Convention 
Checks returned 
Conference: 
Certificates, blanks printed 
Certificates, lettered 
Refund 


$7,229.37 


$3,788.93 
$2,413.27 
385.78 
38.58 
88.00 
75.00 
373.81 
45.00 
Expenditures 
$2,232.03 
1,200.00 
122.00 
76.72 
28.00 
12.66 
47.95 
3.33 
10.00 
82.27 
4.00 
79.13 
State warrants on hand ........................ 69.00 
Balance in bank, June 30, 1941 .................. 3,262.23 [I 
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ExuHisit B 
Assets 
Schedule of Securities 


As of June 30, 1941 
Par Value Cost 
1 Puget Sound Power and Light Company, 514% 
Bond, Series M19,981, due June 1, 1949 $1,000.00 $1,018.75 
1 Washington Railway and Electric Company, 4% 
Consolidated Mortgage Gold Bond, No. 17,907.. 500.00 451.11 


$1,500.00 $1,469.86 
Cash in bank, June 30, 1941 3,262.28 
State warrants (Arizona) on hand 69.00 
Subscriptions due and unpaid, June 30, 1941 486.60 


$5,287.74 


Accrued interest on securities shown above has been eliminated. 


Office Equipment and Supplies 

This equipment consists of tables, chairs, one book cabinet, one 
old addressograph, one second-hand typewriter, one filing cabinet, 
two bound sets of the ANNALS from Vol. 1 to 64, inclusive, single 
copies of the ANNALS (approx. 26,700) from Vol. 1 to date, sundry 
office stationery and miscellaneous papers and books. 

The single copies and bound volumes of the ANNAts are of con- 
siderable value, but it is difficult to estimate their cash value as of 
any particular date; therefore no attempt has been made to do so 
in this report. 

As indicated by the summaries just read, the income of 
the ANNALS and Conference funds is derived from quota 
subscription support by the schools, individual subscrip- 
tions, sale of single copies of back numbers, advertisements, 
interest from securities, fees for certification and Conference 
membership dues. The expenses incurred are those for print- 
ing and engraving, salary and traveling expenses of the 
editor, payment for articles appearing in the ANNALS, 
clerical assistance, the preparation and issuing of teachers’ 
certificates, expenses of Conference committees and miscel- 
laneous items covering stationery, postage, et cetera. 

In addition to arranging for the publication of the AN- 
NALS, the editorial office also receives all applications for 
teacher certification, makes detailed investigation in each 
case and also in each case submits a report to the chairman 
of the Conference committee on certification. A return 
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report from that chairman either determines the grade of 
certificate finally issued, or outlines the reasons why an 
application cannot be approved. The names of all applicants 
are printed in the Annats. As of this date, a total of 1,165 
requests for certificates by teachers in our schools for the 
deaf have been formally received and acted upon. 

To date also, according to the roll call read by the secre- 
tary of the Conference at the beginning of this meeting, a 
total of 71 schools maintain official membership in the Con- 
ference. The membership fees, $5.00 for each triennial pe- 
riod, are forwarded to the office of the treasurer. The 
treasurer would point out that this number represents a 
very large proportion of the 91 schools eligible for mem- 
bership. 

By vote of the Conference at Washington, the editor of 
the ANNALS was authorized to have reprinted a pamphlet 
containing the addresses at that meeting on the topic of 
“The Adult Deaf at Work.” This was done, copies being 
sent to all schools for the deaf and distributed among 
libraries throughout the country. A similar distribution has 
been made of an offprint of an article in the ANNALS by 
Mr. Tobias Brill on “A Bibliography of Literature on the 
Education of the Deaf.” The treasurer commends this policy 
as well worth the cost. 

The editor wishes to acknowledge gratefully the aid pro- 
vided for in the appointment of an assistant editor. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

Irvine S. Fusrevp, Treasurer 


The National College Sophomore Testing 
Program at Gallaudet College 


L F. 


INTRODUCTION 


I* APRIL 1941, the Sophomore Class of Gallaudet College, 

consisting of 26 students (17 men, 9 women), partici- 
pated in the Tenth Annual National College Sophomore 
Testing Program sponsored by the American Council on 
Education. The three sections of the program, English, Gen- 
eral Culture, and Contemporary Affairs, were administered 
separately by Professor H. D. Drake on April 14, 15 and 
17, scored under direction of Professor I. S. Fusfeld, and the 
results returned to the Co-operative Test Service of the 
American Council on Education for inclusion in the general 
norms. 

THE TESTS 


The test in English included three important aspects of 
command in this field. The first was concerned with the 
Mechanics of Expression, measuring “various phases of 
correct English and recognition of acceptable usage,” proper 
grasp of the grammatical concepts, including punctuation, 
capitalization and spelling. The second, Effectiveness of Ex- 
pression, attempted to measure some of the elements influ- 
encing the effective use of English, that is, sentence structure 
and style, active vocabulary, and organization. The third, 
Reading Comprehension, was a reading test on the college 
level measuring recognition of vocabulary, speed of com- 
prehension, and general comprehension efficiency. 

The test in General Culture included the following as 
subtests, Current Social Problems, History and Social Stud- 
ies, Literature, Science, Fine Arts, and Mathematics. The 
general purpose of this test was to measure the cultural 
background of the individual] student regardless of the par- 
ticular college studies he may be pursuing. 

The test in Contemporary Affairs was designed to measure 
the student’s general knowledge of current happenings in 
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Political Affairs, Social and Economic fields, in Science and 
Medicine, in Literature, Fine Arts and Amusements. 


RESULTS 


The final percentile tables, received July 25, 1941, yielded 
data that make it possible to compare the general college 
achievement background of students at Gallaudet College 
with that of college students in general, assuming the sopho- 
more group is representative in each case. 

This comparison will be presented first by basic averages 
for the total groups, and then separately for men and 
women. 

Table I gives the basic average scores on the several tests 
for the Gallaudet College sophomore group as contrasted 
with the median (50 percentile) and the mean (average) 
scores for the total groups. An asterisk in front of a Gallaudet 
College score (last column) indicates that score surpassed 
the average for the total group; the same mark following it 
indicates it was higher than the median (50 percentile) for the 
total group. In one case, Science and Medicine, the asterisk 
indicates equality with the corresponding norm for the total 
group. 

The results obtained point to an encouraging situation for 
Gallaudet College. On a series of broad-scaled tests applied 
precisely as they were for other college groups, the group of 
deaf students was revealed as above average in the gram- 
matical mechanics of English, in the reading skill reflected 
in vocabulary grasp, in knowledge of current social prob- 
lems, in knowledge of history and social studies, in litera- 
ture, in science, in mathematics, in acquaintance with con- 
temporary political happenings, knowledge of present-day 
social and economic events, and of science and medicine, and 
in familiarity with current literature. 

The Gallaudet College group showed lower standings in 
effectiveness of English expression, in speed and level of 
comprehension of reading, in knowledge of the fine arts— 
both general and current, and in acquaintance with con- 
temporary amusement facts, that is, of radio, screen and 
stage. 
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TABLE I 


A CoMPARISON OF AVERAGE AND MEDIAN ScORES OF 
GALLAUDET COLLEGE AND 
NATIONAL SOPHOMORES 


Total National Gallaudet 
Groups College 
Number Num- 
Test of Stu- Col- Mean Me- berof Mean 
dents __leges dian Stu- 
dents 
English 7,412 89 26 
Expression 
CON a 58.1 58 *61 .8* 
Effectiveness. .... 58.4 59 54.8 
Reading 
Speed of Comprehension....... 61.1 61 57.2 
Level of Comprehension....... 60.4 59 58.0 
Comprehension Total......... 60.7 60 58.5 
Pnghish Total. 59.4 59 58.7 
General Culture 7,617 95 26 
Current Social Problems........ 30.3 30 *30.7* 
History and Social Studies....... 28.3 27 *28 .9* 
24.4 24 24.1* 
25.7 24 22.5 
Mathematics... 22:0 20 *24 .8* 
Contemporary Affairs 6,883 82 26 
Social and Economic Events..... 15.8 14 *16.3* 
Science and Medicine........... 5.1 5 5.0* 


Obviously, the balance was quite in favor of the Gallaudet 
College Sophomore Class. With only a slight discrepancy 
in English, seen mainly in a lesser reading ability, the group 
showed superiority in the general culture and knowledge of 
contemporary affairs which American college students are 
expected to have. 

A further breakdown of the data, as in Table II, which 
gives the results separately for the young men and young 
women of Gallaudet College, indicates the deficiency in Eng- 
lish was carried mainly by the young men. In fact, the 
average scores for the young women in this part of the tests 
were decidedly superior to the general averages. The young 
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women maintained this ascendancy also in the tests in 
General Culture, but relinquished it to the young men in 
the tests on Contemporary Affairs, where the latter were 
superior to the general college student group. 


TABLE II 


AVERAGE Scores FOR GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
MEN AND WoMEN 


Test Men Women 
(17) (9) 
English 
Expression 
Reading 
Speed of Comprehension............. 55.1 61.0 
Level of Comprehension.............. 56.3 61.1 
Comprehension Total................ 56.5 62.4 
General Culture 
Current Social Problems................ 29.9 32.1 
History and Social Studies.............. 29.5 27.9 
Contemporary Affairs 
Social and Economic Events............ 18.5 12.2 
Science and Medicine.................. 6.1 3.1 


In capitulation of Tables I and II the relative standings 
were as follows, using the mean as the criterion in each case: 


English 
1. Gallaudet College Sophomore Women 
2. National College Sophomores (7,412) 
3. Gallaudet College Sophomore Men 


General Culture 


1. Gallaudet College Sophomore Women 
2. National College Sophomores (7,617) 
3. Gallaudet College Sophomore Men 
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Contemporary Affairs 
1. Gallaudet College Sophomore Men 
2. National College Sophomores (6,883) 
3. Gallaudet College Sophomore Women 
In a preliminary scale of norms, released May 17, 1941, 
, and based on the results for 2,852 women in 63 schools, it 
was found the group of Gallaudet College sophomore women 
was definitely superior in the tests in English and General 
Culture, but fell behind in the test on Contemporary Affairs. 
In the preliminary results for men, based on 1,850 cases 
in 63 schools, the Gallaudet College sophomore men fell be- 
low the 50 percentile in all three of the tests, though superior 
in a number of subtests, such as Mechanics of Expression, 
Mathematics, Political Events, Science and Medicine, and 
Current Literature. 
It should be noted that the battery of tests, intended as 
a measure of the generalized background ordinarily obtained 
in the first two years of the liberal arts college course, does 
not touch any of the specialized fields such as printing, or 
home economics, fields to which the students at Gallaudet 
College devote considerable time in the first two years. 


CONCLUSIONS 


1. From the results of these tests there is substantial in- 
dication that the achievement of the Gallaudet College 
sophomore group, as a whole, was at least equivalent to 
that of the average sophomore group in other colleges in 
basic cultural background. 

2. In view of the fact that the same class as freshmen a 
year earlier showed no exceptional ability in the Psycho- 
logical Examination for College Freshmen (1939) prepared 
by the American Council on Education—its rank order be- 
5 ing 193rd from the top among 325 colleges and universities, 
with a total of almost 65,000 Freshmen taking the examina- 
tion, it may be argued the course of study at Gallaudet Col- 
} lege or its staff of instruction, or both, compare satisfactorily 
with the same elements in American colleges in general. The 
results are further substantial evidence that when provided 
with the proper stimulation deaf persons may attain to higher 
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intellectual development comparable to that enjoyed by 
others. 

3. On the whole the women of the Gallaudet College group 
showed standings superior to those of the men in the same 
group. The results further reflected a special inclination on 
the part of the Gallaudet College women toward the liter- 
ary side of the college curriculum, while the men apparently 
showed preference for science, mathematics and contem- 
porary affairs. This may or may not suggest the need of 
greater balance in course offerings for these two groups at 
Gallaudet College. 

4. There is apparently a need of special emphasis in the 
fields of reading skills and the fine arts. 

5. The data obtained justify continuing the testing pro- 
gram. In addition to the major facts of interest obtained, 
special individual achievement charts have been prepared 
for the students who took the tests to furnish them some 
measure for personal guidance. In this way they may see 
for themselves where their weaknesses and strengths lie. 


; 
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Miscellaneous 
LSF. 


Establishment of a Training Center in Jacksonville, Illi- 
nois.—As befits its size and prestige, the authorities of the 
Illinois School for the Deaf have effected plans for a new 
training center for teachers of the deaf. This project, long 
favored by Mr. D. T. Cloud, managing officer of the school, 
will be conducted jointly with MacMurray College, also in 
Jacksonville, Ill. A description of the new course is con- 
tained in the following announcement issued by the cooper- 
ating schools. 


President C. P. McClelland of MacMurray College, Jacksonville, 
Illinois, and Mr. D. T. Cloud, managing officer of the Illinois School 
for the Deaf, have announced the co-operation of the two institutions 
in a plan of offering a course in training of teachers of the deaf. The 
plan is to offer the regular Liberal Arts courses of MacMurray College 
and to augment this course with certain special training in the teach- 
ing of deaf students. This plan of co-operation between the two 
institutions has been under consideration for the last three years. 
The final and complete arrangements have been made to enable the 
opening of the training school for deaf teachers this fall. Plans for 
the opening of the school were made in co-operation by President 
McClelland, of MacMurray College, Mr. Cloud, managing officer of 
the Illinois School for the Deaf, and Dean Wendell S. Dysinger, of 
MacMurray College. 

The school for deaf training will be in co-operation with the Illinois 
State Department of Public Welfare and is directly in line with the 
announced plan of the present state administration to provide more 
training for the people who will be in charge of the various state 
institutions. 

The course of study for those preparing to become teachers of the 
deaf has been very carefully worked out by the co-operating com- 
mittee. The first two years of training are definitely in the Liberal 
Arts field with certain preparation in the field of education. During 
the freshman year students will take science, language, English, social 
studies, physical education and kindergarten training. During the 
sophomore year they will take language, religion, principles and 
methods of elementary teaching, general psychology, English litera- 
ture, physical education, reading methods and primary handicraft, 
and the first course in deaf training will be the history and education 
of the deaf. 

This course in the history and education of the deaf will be taught 
by Mr. Cloud. It has been planned for the sophomore year because 
it is thought that it would be very valuable there to give students 
a preview of work with the deaf and to eliminate as early as possible 
any student who is not vitally interested in making the teaching of 
the deaf her life work. f : ' 

During the junior year students taking the course will reside on 
the campus of the Illinois School for the Deaf. While there, they 
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will supervise extra-curricular activities of the students. They will also 
observe classroom work and will live their full year in close contact 
with deaf students. During this year they will commute to Mac- 
Murray College for a limited number of courses. Among the courses 
offered in the junior year will be Tests and Measurements, which 
will be offered at MacMurray College. Courses to be offered at the 
School for the Deaf will be speech for the deaf, special pedagogy, 
extra-curricular activities, and lip-reading. 

During the senior year the students will again reside at MacMurray 
College but will commute for special courses held at the School for 
the Deaf. The courses of study for the senior year will include sta- 
tistics, child psychology, mental hygiene, philosophy, sociology, speech 
pathology, anatomy and physiology of speech and hearing, special 
pedagogy, and dactylology. The course in speech pathology will be 
taught by Miss Rebecca Walborn, who has recently been added to 
the MacMurray College staff. The handling of the educational prob- 
lem with its co-operative deaf training will be handled by a faculty 
committee composed of two faculty members of MacMurray College 
and two from the School for the Deaf. Plans now under consideration 
are that not more than six students will be admitted to the course 
in any one year. The six students will be selected to start the course 
in deaf training at the end of their sophomore year, but must make 
application for this training during the second year in college. The 
requirements for the course are that the student entering must have 
at least B average and have a personality factor that in the eyes of 
the committee will make the satisfactory teacher of the deaf. 


The New Academic Building of the Rochester School.— 
With appropriate public ceremonies in the presence of dis- 
tinguished guests the Rochester School for the Deaf held 
Dedication Exercises, May 26, 1941, for its new Academic 
Building. This signal event is commemorated in a special 
brochure issued by the school, giving the principal addresses 
on the occasion of the official exercises as well as a series of 
radio programs relating to them. The beautiful new building 
now complements the two attractive dormitory structures 
erected several years ago, one for boys and the other for girls, 
and fulfils a long-standing desire of the board of directors. 

Starting with a capital fund of about $110,000, accumu- 
lated through the generosity of loyal friends of the school, 
the members of the board and other friends added between 
$40,000 and $50,000. Included in this last sum, $1,000 was a 
gift from the Alumni Association. The remainder of the 
necessary funds to proceed with the building was acquired 
by loan, which it is hoped later gifts and bequests will repay. 

A fact noted at the exercises, and to which much of the 
fame of the school is acribed, was that in its 65 years of his- 
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tory it has had but two superintendents, Zenas F. Westervelt 
and the present incumbent, Mr. T. C. Forrester, who is now 
serving his twenty-fourth year. 


Status of the Ontario School.—Superintendent W. J. Morri- 
son, has sent the following communication to heads of schools 
for the deaf in the United States and Canada to describe the 
efforts being made to keep the Ontario School functioning 
despite every handicap. 


Ontario School for the Deaf, 
Belleville, Ontario, 
November 6, 1941. 
To Superintendents, Schools for the Deaf, 
United States and Canada. 


Dear Friends: 


The Government of the Dominion of Canada has considered it 
necessary to take over the buildings and grounds of the Ontario 
School for the Deaf for the duration of the war, for the purpose 
of training men of the Royal Canadian Air Force. 

Our school has been established in the City of Belleville and in 
day-classes in Toronto, Hamilton, London and Windsor. Six houses 
have been rented in Belleville and these provide accommodation for 
offices, dormitories and dining rooms. Two other buildings have been 
divided into classrooms. The enrollment in Belleville is 200 and in 
the day-classes approximately 60. Teachers from the OS.D. are in 
charge of the day-classes and all units are administered from the 
office in Belleville. 

It has been necessary to curtail very greatly the vocational work, 
including printing and shoe repairing. The school paper, The Cana- 
dian, will not be published for the duration of the war. I shall 
appreciate it, if the Ontario School for the Deaf can be left on the 
exchange list of the L.P.F. that we may keep in contact with other 
schools. 

Moving has been difficult and it was_necessary to postpone the 
opening of school from September 15 to October 15. Notwithstanding 
many inconveniences, the co-operation of parents, employees and 
children has been very gratifying. Our classrooms are small but the 
teachers are undertaking the work in a spirit of optimism, realizing 
that we are playing an important part of the struggle for the freedom 
of mankind. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. J. Morrison, Superintendent, 


The School in Rotterdam.—The Report of the Institution 
for the Education of the Deaf at Rotterdam, for 1940, the 
eighty-seventh year of the school’s existence, has recently 
come to hand with dramatic news of the events of that fate- 
ful year. Outwardly the beautifully printed booklet gives 
little inkling of the ordeal to which the school has been sub- 
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jected. But its pages glisten with two fine characteristics— 
the courage of the personnel of the school and their devotion 
to their tasks. 

We are indebted to Dr. A. Zeckel, a physician in New York 
City, for the following translation of selected excerpts from 
the report. 


On January 1, 1940, the school enrollment comprised 170 pupils 
(111 boys and 59 girls). During the ensuing year 20 additional pupils 
were registered (14 boys and 6 girls), thus making a grand total of 
190 for the year. Of this number 20 children (13 boys and 7 girls) 
left school before completion of the course and 6 others (3 boys and 
3 girls) left on completing their term of apprenticeship, the result 
being that at the close of the year the enrollment was 164 pupils 
(109 boys and 55 girls), only 4 less than at the start of the year. 

In the report for the year preceding, the occupation of the new 
building was mentioned. This was a structure that answered every- 
one’s expectation. It embodied every practical finding, allowed an 
abundance of air and light, and the sun could penetrate into all corners 
of the different rooms. For their daily tasks the instructors enjoyed 
the most agreeable atmosphere in which it was their privilege to work. 

Then came the fateful day of May 10. Although war had already 
broken out, many of the pupils arrived at the school in the morning 
as usual. They were, however, advised to return to their erstwhile 
homes as it was dangerous to have them remain at the school. 

The original plan to have the pupils return to their own parents 
in case of war appeared to be impossible. The war had started too 
suddenly. In addition all transportation facilities had broken down. 
Therefore the children remained with their foster parents. As far as 
possible the home parents were notified that the children were safe, 
but as the postal, telephone and telegraph services were soon dis- 
ruptd these efforts could not be successful. 

As early as May 10 a war situation was perceivable in the neigh- 
borhood of the Ammanstraat (location of the institution), several 
bullets damaging windows and walls of the upper part of our building. 
This damage, however, was increased a hundredfold by the occurrences 
of May 14. The bombing and resulting conflagration destroyed 4,500 
cubic meters of the school structure. The whole kindergarten depart- 
ment with its bathing rooms and rest rooms was wiped out. The 
gymnasium and the second floor of the front portion were consumed 
by fire. The tall central part remained, but was seriously damaged. 
The residences of the superintendent and of the caretaker were also 
turned into a shambles by the fire. 

It is understandable that these facts seriously influenced instruc- 
tion, but we immediately took measures to begin lessons again. This 
was not possible in the damaged building. Here first of all very 
important provisions had to be made. Through the collaboration of 
the instructors lessons could be continued in their own homes. For 
this purpose small groups of pupils were formed. First, however, it 


*This stands as a remarkable fact when it is recalled what this 
tumultuous year meant for the Netherlands. Another point of interest 
may be noted in the marked preponderance of boys in the school’s 
enrollment, their proportion being approximately two thirds of the 
total, as against one third for the girls—Editor, ANNALS. 
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was necessary to give notice to parents and foster parents. But the 
postal service was still disconnected. In addition the new location of 
many pupils who had lost their homes during the catastrophe had 
to be determined. Many of them were living in other houses, some- 
times in different towns. Within a week the greater part of this work 
was done, and on Monday, May 20, a group of 12 children were 
receiving instruction again. The children of The Hague and Delft 
formed a separate group. They had a classroom in the clinic of the 
Association of Logopedics and Phoniatry placed at their disposal. 

And so it was that within one week after the bombing our pupils 
were once more receiving instruction. 

All of our foster children were saved as by a miracle. One of our 
foster homes was struck while the children were in it. They were, 
however rescued unharmed. A second foster home, already in use 
for 40 years and whose housemother had but recently celebrated her 
jubilee, was destroyed by the fire. The children were saved in time. 
We could be very thankful, were it not that the nurse of our insti- 
tution, Miss J. P. Heyboer, was killed when a bomb struck her 
apartment. We liked her very much for her wonderful work, and we 
shall never forget her. 

Apart from teaching, the provisional repair of the building had 
to be attended to by us. The architects did their utmost to repair the 
institution and make it suitable for use. In this way the pupils could 
return to the institution as early as June 13. We did not yet have 
window panes and the window openings were covered with asphalt 
paper, but this was only a temporary condition that could change 
in the course of a few weeks. On the first day 135 pupils were already 
present. Soon the other pupils were back and lessons could be resumed 
without disturbance. 


V ...—In the Washington Evening Star, September 17, 
1941, appeared a staff photograph of a group of seamen on a 
visit to the city of Washington as guests of the Netherlands 
Legation. The group consisted of the officers and crew of a 
Dutch merchant ship anchored in an American port. For the 
benefit of the photographer some in the group showed the 
familiar “thumbs up” salute. But most of the men formed 
the V-for-Victory symbol with their fingers, in each case 
an exact representation of the letter V of the manual alpha- 
bet of the deaf, with the hand held in precisely the same posi- 
tion. In itself the use of the manual symbol in this instance 
is a perfect example of the natural language characteristics of 
the manual alphabet as used by the deaf. 


Use of Signs in Bomber Service——Mr. Morgan M. Beatty, 
Associated Press Feature Service writer, telling of his ex- 
periences aboard a U. 8. Navy patrol bomber over the 
Atlantic, gives this graphic description of the use of gestures 
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by the members of the bomber crew, the account appearing 
in the Washington Evening Star, September 19, 1941: 

Some conversation is pantomime, with smiles and frowns and 
eyebrow lifting. A slice with the hand across the neck means “Cut 
the engines,” or “Bad weather ahead.” Everybody seems to under- 
stand which. A frown means “I don’t understand,” a slap of the flat 
hand at the air means “Never mind.” 

The most frequent sign is the circle with the thumb and forefinger. 
It means “O, K.” 

The flight commander peers just now through the port, grins a 
huge grin and makes that sign. We’ve sighted home base through 
the haze. 

Applications for Certification—Continuing the list of ap- 
plications received from instructors for certification with the 
Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 
are the following names. This brings the total number of such 
names to 1,183. 

Sister Mary Madeleine Bowes, St. Francis Xavier School 

Charles Daniel Duick, Indiana State School 

R. T. Fewell, Indiana State School 

Sister Mary Regis Finneran, St. Francis Xavier School 

Laura Mary Fleitz, Florida School 

Sister Mary Lucy Hamilton, St. Francis Xavier School 

Sister Mary Paula Hissrich, St. Francis Xavier School 

Nell Haines King, West Virginia School 

Martha Campbell Larsen, Montana School 

Margaret Hilda Miller, Montana School 

Helen Allabough Olden, Oregon School 

Dorothy Nation Pruff, New Jersey School 


A Compendium of Research With the Handicapped.—T he 
Review of Educational Research, official publication of the 
American Educational Research Association, a department 
of the National Education Association, made its June 1941 
issue (vol. xi, no. 3) one on “Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren and Minority Groups.” This brings together in excellent 
summary the major points revealed by research of recent 
years in the field of special groups of children, relating first 
to the education of exceptional children and second to the 
education of minority groups such as the Negroes, bilingual 
children and the Indians. The exceptional children in this 
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treatment include the mentally handicapped, the mentally 
gifted, the socially madadjusted, the auditorily and speech 
handicapped, the visually handicapped, the delicate and the 
crippled. A splendid reference bibliography is given at the 
end of each chapter. 

The chapter on the deaf, hard of hearing and the speech 
handicapped summarizes the main advances discovered by 
studies of 1. The educational provisions of the deaf, including 
surveys of training in residential schools, surveys of con- 
ditions in public day-schools, hearing aids, teaching pro- 
cedures, vocational guidance, training and placement; 2. 
Psychological studies related to the education of the deaf and 
hard of hearing, including learning ability, special abilities, 
language development, personality adjustment; and 3.Studies 
of the speech handicapped, including normal speech and 
language development. 

This compendium should prove a valuable reference source 
for workers on research problems in the above areas. Single 
copies of the Review sell for $1.00. Anyone ordering a num- 
ber of copies as a teacher might do for use of a class can 
secure a discount, 10% on orders of 2 to 9 copies, 25% on 
orders of 10 to 99 copies, 3344% on orders of 100 or more. 
Orders may be placed directly with the American Educational 
Research Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street N.W., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Retirement of Veteran Teachers in the Horace Mann 
School.—Two members of the staff of the Horace Mann 
School, Roxbury, Mass., have recently retired after many 
years of active, efficient service. One is Miss Stella E. Weaver 
who gained her training with Miss Sarah Fuller, pioneer 
principal of the school, and subsequently spent all of her 
years of teaching in the school. This was a period of constant 
heed to the needs of her pupils which has since grown into a 
continuing endearment and friendship with them. The other 
is Miss Amy Pleadwell, special teacher of art and well known 
in artistic circles for her talent, having had many of her 
pictures in national exhibitions. She was the first special art 
instructor employed in an elementary school in Boston, and 
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she communicated the great love she had for her work to her 
pupils. 


Deafness and Blood Tests—The 1940 summer edition of 
The Deaf Talk About, published as news by the Adult Deaf 
and Dumb Society of Victoria, Melbourne, Australia, told of 
an unusual instance where deaf persons were denied the privi- 
lege of rendering a service simply because they were deaf, 
to unt: 

A month or so ago six deaf stalwarts went to a Red Cross Depot 
and offered to give some of their blood for transfusions. After ques- 


tioning and filling in forms, etc., they could not be accepted, we are 
sorry to say, on account of their deafness. 


X-Ray Sound Film.—A device of interest to the student of 
speech is the X-ray motion picture. Such a film is now in use 
in the Department of Visual Instruction of the University of 
Iowa, Iowa City. The Menzerath-Janker X-ray sound film, 
prepared by German scientists, consists of X-ray motion 
pictures taken at the rate of 24 exposures per second. These 
pictures are synchronized with the sound track so that one 
sees the movements of all the speech organs at the same time 
he hears the sound spoken. The subjects were X-rayed in pro- 
fil, and the speech is German. 


BOOKS FOR THE DEAF 


By Marcaret J. STEVENSON 
THE LIFE OF JESUS (Revised) 
For Primary Classes. Cloth; Price, 25 cents net. 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER I (Revised) 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 


PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY, NUMBER II 
Cloth; Price, $1.00 net 


NATURE FACTS (Revised) 
Used correlatively with Primary Geographies. 
Cloth; Price, 75 cents net 


Send All Orders Direct To 
MARGARET J. STEVENSON, OLATHE, KANSAS 


= 


Advertisements 


Bible Lessons For All Grades 


For Week-Day or Sunday Study 
Constructive—Systematic—Undenominational 


Old Testament History Series 
Gospel History Series 


In each series there are 52 lessons for each grade. Beginning with simple 
Bible stories and outline color work for primary classes the lessons ad- 
vance uniformly, giving the higher classes a perspective of the important 
—_ and their meaning. Sold as Quarterlies, 12 cents. For the whole year 

cents, 


Special Courses: 


Heroes of the Faith 


Forty-eight biographical studies of sacred and secular heroes for classes 
aged twelve or thirteen. In four parts paper, each 15 cents. 


Christian Life and Conduct 


Vital, concrete human experiences from the history of Israel and the 
life of Jesus applied to present-day individual and social conduct. In three 
parts paper, each 15 cents. 


The Story of Our Bible 


Tells, as a fascinating story of life and aspiration, how the Bible came 
to be what it is. First the New Testament is studied, then the Old Testa- 
ment. In the fourth part the story is told of how the Bible has been handed 
down through the centuries. Illustrated with full-page halftones. In four 
parts paper, each 20 cents. Also complete in one volume cloth $1.25. 


Landmarks in Christian History 


Measures the progress of Christian civilization by great landmarks from 
the Apostolic Age to the present. In four parts paper, each 20 cents. Also 
complete in one volume cloth $1.20. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have transferred the above courses to us for 
publication. We will send examination copies on request. Please state ages 
of your classes if you wish the first two series. Give titles of the special 
courses. 


THE BIBLE STUDY PUBLISHING CO. 
129 Park Row, New York, N.Y. 
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Advertisements 


“TALKS AND STORIES” 


Contains nearly a hundred short stories and seventy-five conver- 
sations for practice in language, prepared by WILLIAM G. JENKINS, 
M. A. Single Copy, 50c. 


“WRITTEN EXERCISES ON DIRECT AND INDIRECT 
QUOTATIONS” 


By J. Evetyn Wi..ovausy, late instructor in the Clarke School. 
Single copy, 40c. 
“THE STORY OF AMERICA FOR LITTLE AMERICANS” 
By Grace M. Bearttg, Instructor in the Colorado School. 
New Edition. Price, single copy, $1.00. 
Published by the 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, West Hartford, Conn. 


THE BARRY FIVE-SLATE SYSTEM 
One of the Best and Most Scientific Systems 
of Teaching 


Language to Deaf Children 
PRICE $2.50 NET 


Send Orders to 


THE COLORADO SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
AND BLIND 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLORADO 


STRAIGHT LANGUAGE FOR THE DEAF 


BY EDITH FITZGERALD 
Third Edition (Revised) Price, $3.15 postpaid. 
Order from 


THE STECK COMPANY, Austin, Texas 


“Language Stories and Drills” 
Books I, II, Ill, and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M, Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 


Teachers’ Manuals, $.50 Postage 
not included 


Send orders to 


CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
Public School 47, 225 East 23rd St. 
New. York City 


Central Instinute for the Dest 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 
Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 

New fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park, Modern 
Dormitories and Equipment, Best home environments. Pupils constantly i im care 
of teachers or experienced 
Orat Scxoor ror Dear Currpren. C, I. offers all es of exclusively 
Speech Training and daily expert medical vision of both Resident and Day 
ducation and Training from Kindergarten (three years of age) ri 


ege. 
ror Harp-or-Hearine Cuiipren. A new department has been established 
se the special training of Hard-of-Hearing children in Lip-Reading and Speech; 
ll grades. Salvaging of Residual Hearing is a specialty of the Institute. The 
Acoustic Method was created here. 
Lip-Reapinge Instruction ror Aputts, Private and Class Instruction for the adult 
deaf. Conversational Classes for adyanced pupils, 
Correction or Derzcts. Correction of Imperfect Phonation, Indistinct 
Pemmpetion Lisping, Stuttering, Stammering and Aphasias. 
Tracners’ Cotrece. This department of the Institute is a Unit of Washington 
avermty, and accepts applicants with adequate college qualifications. Two 
training with graded special curriculum constitutes the training course. 
Siesiee receive degrees of Bachelor of Science in Education from Wash- 


niversi 
x doves "Founded by the late Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
further information address 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Pencil Helen Schick 1 Lane, Assistant Principal 


818 S: KINGSHIGHW AY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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LOGICAL SYSTEM OF LANGUAGE-TEACHING 
and 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


by 


MarieETTA RECTOR VINSON 


This book answers the language needs of every school for the deaf. 
The analysis of language made from the standpoint of the needs of the 
deaf pupil and the requirements necessary to thoroughness; the system 
which interprets every phase of language, the vocabulary which dis- 
tinguishes language principles. The outlines of various uses of language 
principles as well as certain divisions of language, the clarity of the 
system in conveying facts to the pupil—all combine to make a book 
which eliminates the ages-old confusion in application of a system, 
fragmentary work, and hazy conceptions by the pupil. 


TWO BOOKS IN ONE 
Price, $6.00 postpaid 


Discount: 5 to 9 copies, inclusive, 20 Per Cent 
10 copies and up, 33-1/3 Per Cent 
(When ordered directly from the author) 


Send orders and inquiries to M. Vinson, P.O. Box 236, 
Berkeley, California 


BOOKS FOR USE IN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
English Book I, for Upper Primary Grades...... Covccccecescoces 0 
English Book II, for Intermediate or Grammar Grades........++0+ .60 
English Book III, for High-School Grades, and a self-instructor.... .75 


First Lessons in Geography, by Grace M. Beattie of the Colorado 


Published by the 
STATE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
Columbus, Ohio 


GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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